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nee Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bibleasa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis of the Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, ete. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
fic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

ae a Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


19. "Atl Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hevrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given, 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

Be Special ee Verses selected from each Book of the 


23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24, Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one's Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with Index for quickly locat- 
Ing places. 

’ Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible, Enables 


the Bible. 


Se.D., LL.D.: 
cordance, a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, a Book LL.D 
of Outlines and an Encyclopedia all under one cover 
in compact form, this Bible’ ought to be in every published. 
Christian home in America, It is worth its weight in with Rg ee price.’ 
Be, Be 
“It contains so much in such concise form that It is not only a very scholarly work tha 
above all others. I have never seen a Bible greatly appreciated by the deep student, 
edition which equals it for study work and general simple that even a child nine years of ag 
yi Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D.: “I To anyone desiring a better knowledge of ' 
tures I would say, examine this work he 
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Rey. Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: marvel of condensation.” Rev. Walter 
“This is to testify that I have used the Thompson 
Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 
I believe it is the very best on the market 
I wish that every reader of the Bible and 
every student of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- 
ally helpful Bible.” Rev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., efficient and scholarly and helpful Bible, an 
“Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con- mend it heartily.” 
D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain De 
Bible is the most valuable and useful volum, 
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you to study the Canmiiies and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, etc. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 storles to be 
read from the Bibleitself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

cee List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica 

41. ee ofthe Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills nee to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Welghts and Measures. 
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Old and New-Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 
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48, Calendar of the Christian Dra. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, Illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

- om Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Chureh. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
araresd Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
intu 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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Virgil E. Foster 


é dikirtats 


The editors are glad to welcome to this page one of the 
outstanding leaders in Christian education. Few persons 
have made a contribution to that field as significant as 
his. Dr. Luther A. Weigle is Dean Emeritus of Yale Divin- 
ity School. He is chairman of the committee appointed 
by the National Council of Churches to prepare the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, published Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. He has served on many important 
committees and boards. 


Eighty Years of Cooperation 


In Writing Lesson Materials 
THE INITIATION of the International Uniform Sun- 


day School Lesson system in 1872 was a great step for- 
ward. These lessons were “uniform” in two senses: first, 
in that practically all the Sunday schools of all save two 
or three communions united in adopting this system of 
lessons; second, that there was but one lesson provided 
for all the pupils in the school, of whatever age and 
grade. In the first sense of the term, the uniformity of 
the Sunday school lessons has constituted one of the 
most widespread and significant instances, in the history 
of Protestantism, of cooperation between the denomina- 
tions. In the second sense of the term, the uniformity of 
the lessons seems to have been a necessary step in the 
development of the Sunday school, and did much to es- 
tablish its place, in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the foremost agency of popular Bible study. 

It is well to remember that with Benjamin F. Jacobs, 
prophet of interdenominational cooperation, and Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Sunday school editor and creative 
leader in the effective training of teachers, chairman for 
twenty-four years of the International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee, was associated Dwight L. Moody, 
the greatest evangelist of modern times. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century there was no need to 
urge that Christian education and evangelism belong 
together. They were together, in vital union. 

The Uniform Lessons and the evangelistic fervor of 
the time conspired to give a great impetus to Bible study, 
and the plan inspired the Sunday-school movement with 
the enthusiasm of conscious regimentation. Old and 
young went to Sunday school together, and studied the 
weekly lesson together. Family devotions were fostered 
by daily Bible readings. In the Sunday school session 
hymns and prayers and superintendent’s talk bore upon 
the one theme. At weekly meetings the pastor and the 
superintendent instructed the teachers on the lessons for 
the next Sunday. Saturday’s newspaper contained a 
column or two of comment upon it. The cooperation of 
publishers afforded attractive and interesting aids to 
study and teaching, and for the preparation of these they 
were able to enlist the services of the most competent 
ministers and Bible scholars of the time. 

Of the defects in the Uniform Lesson system there is 
no need for me to write here. These have been stated, 
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and the various steps to amend them have been clearly 
set forth, in the excellent chapter on “Curriculum De- 
velopment” in the history by Bower and Hayward en- 
titled Protestantism Faces Its Educational Task Together. 

On this eightieth anniversary of the appointment of 
the first International Sunday School Lesson Committee 
it is appropriate to remind ourselves of what a tremen- — 
dous contribution that committee and its successors made © 
to the development of Protestant cooperation. Its work 
led to the International Sunday School Association and 
to the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denomina- 
tions, then to their merger in the International Council 
of Religious Education. And now that body has brought _ 
its great strength into the. National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., in its Division of 
Christian Education. 


Cooperation becomes world wide 


While this has been happening, the Sunday School © 
movement has spread throughout the world. World — 
Sunday School Conventions began in 1889, and led to 
the formation of the World Sunday School Association, 
which is now the World Council of Christian Education. — 
This is a federation, on a world basis, of nearly fifty na-_ 
tional and international bodies—interdenominational in 
scope and evangelical in faith—which are carrying on 
cooperative service in Christian religious education. Of 
this World Council, with headquarters in London and 
New York, our own Division of Christian Education — 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in / 
the U. S. A. is the largest constituent unit. Its promise 
for the future, in cooperation with the World Council 
of Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
is measured only by the depth and genuineness of our 
faith in Jesus Christ, the Savior of men and of nations. 

I am profoundly grateful that for nearly one half 
of these eighty years I have had a share in this move- 
ment, for I was first elected as a member of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson Committee thirty-eight 
years ago. Let us honor the men who began it in 1872, 
and dedicate ourselves to the new—and unprecedentedly 
great—opportunities and responsibilities of our time. 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


Important Items In a Few Words ~ 


1. Bible Observances of thanksgiving for the Re- 
vised Standard Version were held on September 30 in — 
3418 communities. Further report will be given in the 
next issue. . 

2. December 7 is “National Council Day: A Call To 
Prayer and Thanksgiving for the Ways in Which Our 
Churches Work Together.” This is just before the open- 
ing of the second biennial General Assembly of the 
Council in Denver, December 9-12. 

3. Notice the special Christmas offer of Journal ns 
scriptions at a reduced rate and the reply envelope bound 
in this issue. You can use it to extend your own subscrip- 
tion as well as to enter gift subscriptions. 

4. The January issue of the Journal will be a special 
number on an important subject, Church Camps and 
Conferences. It will help interpret this movement to 
parents, church leaders, teachers and leaders of church 
camps and conferences. 


V.E.F: : 
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| There Is Power in the Word 


BSE fst Company 


Robes on the Scriptures 


by A. Wehrli 


Will Protestants, who "fought for and 
| won the battle of the open Bible” and 
who have sought consistently through 
the centuries to put its message into 
the words of the people, "make use 
of the privilege it gained?" This is 
the question with which we are chal- 
_lenged in this devotional message by 
the professor of Old Testament of 
Eden Theological Seminary. 


The brethren immediately sent Paul and 
Silas away by night to Beroea; and when 
they arrived they went into the Jewish 
synagogue. Now these Jews were more 
noble than those in Thessalonica, for they 
received the word with all eagerness, ex- 
‘amining the scriptures daily to see if 
these things were so. Many of them 
therefore believed, with not a few Greek 
women of high standing as well as men. 
But when the Jews of Thessalonica learned 
that the word of God was proclaimed of 
Paul at Beroea also, they came there too, 
stirring up and inciting the crowds. 
From Acts 17:10-13 (R.S.V.) 


HE PASSAGE ABOVE QUOT- 
ED and a great deal of the nar- 
rative around it in the book of Acts 
reflects a human restlessness that per- 
vades the public atmosphere far and 
wide. In city after city there is a 
turmoil of emotion in which people 
seem to be caught without knowing 
what to believe or whither to turn. 
Ominous pressures are exerted upon 
them; strident voices fiercely claim 
their loyalties at once, stimulating 
their fears arid lashing their passions 
into violence. Particularly the hire- 
lings of established cults promote 
their causes with especial fury so that 
calm procedures and the sane con- 
templation of values themselves be- 
come dangerous occupations. 
It was in such a time and to such 
situations that Saint Paul and his 
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loyal associates brought the saving 
gospel of Jesus Christ. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to point out that this 
was not a task for timid souls or for 
men whose first concern was their 
own personal comfort or safety. On 
the contrary the record clearly indi- 
cates both their indomitable courage 
and their steadfast determination as 
they thread their way through a verit- 
able maze of perils that appear to 
beset them from every side. Yet 
everywhere they go opposition is 
fomented against them until mortal 
peril attends their every attempt to 
preach the word of the Lord. 


But there is one community among 
those they visit that contrasts vividly 
with all the others, Beroea. In it there 
was a company of those who fre- 
quented the synagogue who “received 
the word with all eagerness.” Amid 
the sea of agitated communities there 
was this little oasis of sanity, where 
with calmness and composure, with 
candor and an open mind one could 
present and receive the claims and 
the new truth of Jesus Christ. 


Significantly enough the narrative 
suggests that the attitude of the 
Beroeans stems from the fact that 
they possessed and revered the Scrip- 
tures. Thus fortified, the “new” mes- 
sage brought by Paul and his asso- 
ciates held no mysterious terrors for 
them. It could be examined calmly 
and tested fairly by the standard of 
the word of God already in their 
possession. Thus candidly contem- 
plated it was demonstrable that Jesus 
had come not to destroy but to ful- 
fill the law of God; that the message 
concerning him and his way of life 
was the light that could lead out of 


the darkness and the confusions that 
surrounded their lives and dominated 
their times. : : 
There is much in this ancient. situa- 
tion that is comparable to the condi- 
tions of our own day, The fears, the 
apprehensions and: the longings of the 
people in our world are-similar. The 
propaganda of - every variety,. the 
shoddy panaceas, the counsels .of des- 
peration, the political salvations that 
beckon to the peoples ain every Jand 
make of us veritable- contemporariés 
of the Beroeans. and. the~inhabitants. 
of ancient Thessalonica. And*the hu- 
man need fora reliable-reference. to 
the word and the will of God are 
identical. Te Agate 
At the moment then the example 
of the little synagogue company in 
Beroea becomes . of ‘unusual “signifi- 
cance to the Christian people of the 
English-speaking world. . Furthermore 
it seems appropriate“to put the mat- 
ter in the form of a question: What 
will English-speaking Christianity do 
with its Bible now. newly: revised? 
As this issue of the Journal appears 
the great gatherings . assembled »to 
celebrate the new revision will be 
history. To borrow a “hackneyed 
phrase, the tumult and’ the. shouting 
will be over. What then? : 
Will Protestantism; which original- 
ly fought for and won the battle for 
the open Bible, make use of the 
privilege it gained as was the case in 
its earlier history? Or will it con- 
tinue its more recent relative neglect 
of the scriptures? Must not the stim- 
ulus provided by the acclaim with 
which the new version is now being 
received be channeled into a revived 
program of Bible study such as shall 
surpass anything that living Protes- 
tants can remember? Must not, above 
all, the ways and the actions of men 
and nations, in a deteriorating world, 
be once more measured by the eternal 
standards of the word of God? 
Finally, whatever translation indi- 
vidual preference or traditional usage 
may demand in special situations, ‘the 
fact remains that ‘there is no substi- 
tute for the Bible as the creative -in- 
strument in the regeneration-of hu- 
man living on this planet. 
PRAYER aC 
Bless thou, O Lord, the church 
and its members with the genuine 
desire to learn the truth from thy 
word, and endow them with the con- 
secrated leadership adequate for their 
great teaching task. Amen. 


Eva Luoma 


Col vsshertis mee the Young Child 


by Mary Venable 


ENNY IS FOUR, her brother 

Dick is nearly eight and Christ- 
mas is coming. Their shining eyes 
and the frequent whispering of sec- 
rets betray the eagerness of their an- 
ticipation. Will Christmas be to them 
simply a time of fun and excitement? 
Or will it be a time whose joy and 
meaning contribute in a very real 
way to Christian growth? 


Miss Venable is Associate Director of 
Children's Work for the Commission on Gen- 
eral Christian Education, National Council 
of Churches. Her office is in Chicago. 
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Last year, in the Nursery Class and 
at home, Penny heard the story about 
“Jesus When He Was a Baby.” It 
was a simple version, picturing the 
baby and his mother’s care of him. 
She asked for it over and over. She 
put some shining balls on the Christ- 
mas tree, and went back again and 
again to touch them. Sometimes she 
moved them from one branch to an- 
other. Along with Dick, she helped 
Mother bake the Christmas cookies. 
In Nursery Class she folded a piece 
of bright paper around a booklet of 


her own paintings, for Mother and 
Daddy. She really felt it when with 
the other children she sang “Christ- 
mas is a happy time.” 


This year, in church kindergarten 
and at home, she will hear more of 
the Christmas story. She will hear 
about the visitors who came to see 
the baby on that first night. Prob- 
ably she will tell the story to Mother 
and Daddy and to Dick, because 
there will be quiet, unhurried times 


when the-four of them will be enjoy-— 


ing stories and pictures, and singing 
together. There will be many oc- 
casions for enjoying Christmas music 
on the radio or record player. On 
some of these occasions and at other 
appropriate times, Penny and Dick 
will enjoy hearing Mother or Daddy 
read a few verses of the Christmas 
story from the Bible. Again this year 
Penny will have a real part—this 
time a four-year-old’s part—in Christ- 


mas preparations of treats, decora- — 


tions and surprises for loved ones. 
Her kindergarten teacher, for exam- 


ple, plans to give her a large lump — 
of wet clay, some sprays of evergreen / 


and a few red berries so that she can 
create her own decoration for her 
family’s enjoyment. 


Dick makes a poem 

Dick has a treasure which Mother 
and he have planned to use in a spe- 
cial way on Christmas Eve. It is an 
original verse, carefully printed by 
him on a large piece of paper and 
illustrated. He brought it home from 


a 


et 


church school, at his teacher’s sug- _ 


gestion that it might be used in the 
family’s Christmas Eve worship. The 
verse was simple—one of those things 


that seemed just to happen, but it 


was all Dick’s. The second grade at 
church school had been listening to 
a recording of Christmas music which 
Dick had brought from his family’s 
collection. Then they had looked at 
a picture of “Jesus, the Helper of 
All.’ It showed Jesus as a man. They 


were talking about why Jesus’ birth- _ 


day is so important to us. Dick said, 


“Christmas is Jesus’ birthday; 
When we think about him 
And all he did to help people 
It makes us want to celebrate his 
birthday; 
It makes Christmas the best day 
of all.” 
One of the helping teachers who 
always has a pad and pencil handy, 
wrote down what Dick said. Later 
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she read it to all the children and 
asked Dick if he wanted to print it 
and illustrate it to take home. Many 
of the other children decided then 
that they would like to make poems 
and stories about Christmas, too. It 
pleased them to know they could use 
their new skill in reading, as well as 


their own creations, to contribute to 


their families’ Christmas worship. 


What about Santa Claus? 


Penny and Dick, like all American 
children, are conscious of the tradi- 
tion of Santa Claus. Fortunately, 
they have never been told at home 
that Santa Claus is a real person who 


drives eight reindeer and comes down 


the chimney. Some of their friends 
believe it, literally, however, so the 
myth cannot be ignored. Recogniz- 
ing both the delight and the dangers 


inherent in the Santa Claus tradi- 


tion, their parents and their church 
school teachers have tried to handle 
it in this way: “Christmas is a spe- 
cial time for showing love and plan- 
ning happy surprises. Many people 
like to think of Santa Claus as one 
who helps to bring happiness at 
Christmas. But many people like to 
play Santa Claus themselves, and to 
think of all the pleasant surprises 
they can plan for those they love.” 


There is more than one good way 
of handling the matter of Santa 
Claus. The important considerations 
are (a) to avoid interpretations which 
will cause the child later disillusion- 
ment or a sense of having been de- 
ceived; (b) to keep all interpreta- 
tions consistent with the true mean- 
ing of Christmas. At the same time 
it must be remembered that the young 
child is naturally self-centered, and 
satisfying experiences of receiving are 
necessary to growth in the art of 
whole-hearted giving. 


Christmas need not be expensive 


Yes, children do need to know the © 


joy of receiving, the awareness, that 
Mother and Daddy and others care 
enough to plan for their happiness. 
This does not mean, however, that 
Christmas gifts and observances need 
to be elaborate. The most meaning- 
ful observances are sometimes the 


_ least expensive in money. One adult 
whose childhood home was meager 


in material resources remembers 
Christmas as a very precious time 
because of the element of surprise 
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and the spirit of self-giving love 
which were prominent in the simple 
family celebrations. Often there could 
not even be a decorated tree, but the 
spirit of Christmas was present. Even 
the least prosperous family can gather 
nuts in the fall to save for Christmas, 
plan gifts that can be made for each 
other with almost no expense, make 
cookies together, and discover scores 
of other simple but telling ways to 
share the joy of the season. Indeed, 
even in the absence of economic ne- 
cessity, it is highly probable that fam- 
ilies would find a simplification of 
current practices very rewarding. 

Penny’s and Dick’s experience of 
Christmas this year illustrates some 
of the elements which help to make 
Christmas meaningful for the young 
child. The following questions may 
be helpful in considering these ele- 
ments, 

Is there freshness and progression 
in this year’s experience, when com- 
pared with that which has gone be- 
fore? Are increased maturity and 
abilities recognized? 

Is there unhurried opportunity for 


feeling and thinking and enjoying? 

Are the children finding oppor- 
tunity to put themselves into the cele- 
bration, rather than having everything 
planned and done for them? 

Is there continuity between home 
and church experiences? 

What, finally, is the essence of 
Christmas for the young child? May 
we say that it is joy and a feeling of 
wonder closely associated with the 
coming of a beloved baby, whom they 
also know as one who grew to be a 
man, a friend, and guide of all? If 
so, then each experience of Christ- 
mas makes its contribution to the 
gradual development of the child’s 
vital relationship with Jesus. Each 
experience of Christmas also brings 
opportunities for practicing with sa- 
tisfaction Jesus’ way of love. Parents 
and teachers, planning together 
through a special meeting and many 
informal conferences, can assure 
these values. Then Christmas becomes 
not simply an isolated celebration, 
but one of the effective media for 
the Christian nurture of the young 
child. 


How to Use This Issue 


“Adventures For The Family Through Books," p. 14 
1. Use it in selecting books for the church library. 


2. Let parents, grandparents, uncles and aunts use it in selecting 
books for Christmas and birthday gifts. 
3. Use it as a guide for a Christmas book shop in November. 


“What Can Be Done About It?" p. 11 
1. Discuss this article in a teachers’ meeting. 
2. Use it in a parents’ meeting. 

“What Can We Do With Extra Time?" p. 7 


|. Re-read the article by Dr. Hellstrom in the April issue and discuss 
it and this one in the religious education committee meeting. 


“Don't Just Praise Them—Use Them," p. 16 
1. If you are not making full use of the Friendship Press publications 
this article is a MUST for reading and as a basis for planning. 


Special October Issue 


Extra copies of the October issue, “Teaching the Bible Effectively," are 
still available as this issue goes to press. The number printed is the largest 
in the history of the JOURNAL and the number ordered is already the 
largest ever received. Each of your teachers should have a copy. 


Special January, 1953, Issue 


The January number will be a special issue on ''Church Camps and Con- 
ferences." Its purpose is to interpret to church school workers, youth 
leaders, parents and other leaders of the local church this growing move- 
ment, and to suggest ways the church can reap maximum benefits from it. 
Large quantity orders should be made by December 8. 
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A church school worker tells how the 
JOURNAL worship services are a 


Doorway 


to Better Worship 


by Elisabeth Logan Davis 


UT OF BREATH with trying to 

keep up with ourselves, we, a 
group of departmental superinten- 
dents, settled around the table for the 
usual monthly meeting. The head of 
our Sunday school, Mr. Dodds, is a 
research chemist who has a way of 
projecting his prying mind into re- 
ligious education. The result is that 
we are constantly shaken out of our 
complacency and our acceptance of 
the status quo. 

“How about your worship plans?” 
he threw at us. 

“Plans?” several echoed. “We 
never have to think about that part 
of the program. It’s just routine.” 

“And about your primary children, 
Clare, do they really worship?” 
probed Mr. Dodds. 

“What else can I do to make them? 
I always select a familiar hymn, a few 
Bible verses, take up a collection and 
offer a prayer. I do it all myself. 
It’s easier than to spend time getting 
the children to take part.” 

“But not as effective,” dryly com- 
mented Mr. Dodds. “Have you ever 
discovered what a worship period 
well planned and executed will do 
to a noisy group of youngsters? How 
it will actually lift them out of them- 
selves and make the teaching more 
effective?” 

“Yes, I have made that discovery,” 
spoke up the young lawyer who is 
tackling the junior high department. 
“I felt very inadequate and was look- 
ing around for help when you gave 
me a.copy of the International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education and said 
that each head of a department re- 
ceived a copy each month. I looked 
over the worship suggestions as care- 
fully as if I were preparing a brief. 


Mrs. Davis is the wife of Chester M. 
Davis, D.D., the minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Rahway, New Jersey. 
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“The requirements were made very 
clear to me as I read the six points 
which make up an effective worship 
program. Experts on junior high re- 
quirements based these elements on 
the sixth chapter of Isaiah. Modern 
approach, yes, but as old as the Old 
Testament. Now, with a definite out- 
line in mind, my teachers and I set 
up our services for a month at a time 
using the Journal material.” 


Mr. Dodds interrupted, “What do 
you do to get the boys and girls into 
a mood to listen and participate? The 
Sunday school worship is often the 
only time the vivacious American 
youngster is ever still enough to hear 
God’s voice.” 


” 


“That is point one,” explained the 
young lawyer. “We turn our thoughts 
to God by using quiet music, hum- 
ming a hymn or lighting a candle. We 
have used the Journal’s choric read- 
ings with the help of the chapel choir 
to bring out God’s greatness. In con- 
trast we arrive at the second phase 
of worship—we feel unworthy. A 
well chosen psalm is an aid here. In 
the third phase of worship we know 
that God will forgive and we have 
our prayer for forgiveness. Next we 
praise God in a hymn or a litany of 
thankfulness for his love and forgive- 
ness. Then we ask God what to do 
or we listen for him to guide us. 
Finally we give ourselves in dedica- 
tion to his service. As an aid to dedi- 
cation we may use a story and end 
with a dedication hymn or prayer. 
Following the suggestions in the 
Journal, we do not make this a static 
schedule but change the outline and 
content from Sunday to Sunday to 
keep it fresh and inspirational. You 
can see that it would take me hours 
to discover and evaluate enough ma- 
terial for this type of worship inde- 
pendently. I find the Journal services 


a helpful source of materials and a 
stimulating guide.” 


Select, adapt, build 


“Do you use the worship services — 
just as they are published in each is- 


sue?” questioned Mr. Dodds. 


“No, that seldom happens, al- 


though I did use the Easter and ~ 
Christmas ones in their entirety. I 
usually take the Journal’s suggestions — 
i 


as source material and work them in 
to fit the denominational curriculum.” 


The lawyer’s wife who works as a_ 
team with her husband said she kept _ 


a file of the Journal copies. Each 
teacher had access to them and used 
them when it was his turn to lead the 
worship service. She herself was puz- 
zled, once, as to how to create a wor- 
ship service around the lesson “The 
Prodigal Son.” In looking through 
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the file she found one on the family. 


From this she worked out her pro- 


gram of a happy, unselfish, forgiving 
family. 


son in the parable. 

“You miss an opportunity,” said 
the peppy junior superintendent, “if 
you don’t center your worship around 
a picture. Recently I used .The Ange- 
lus suggested in the Journal. In fact 
I use pictures so frequently that the 
picture lending librarian is constantly 
on the look-out for the ones I need. 
Making a worship center with a pic- 
ture as background gives the boys and 


The children were conscious” 
of the contrast with the unforgiving 


girls something tangible as a focus of — 


attention. A worship thought which — 
the children can remember and carry — 


back to their homes—that’s our aim. 
One mother said her daughter was 
so impressed by The Angelus that she 


made a worship center in her own 


room. Were we happy over that!” 
“There was a time,” interrupted 
Mr. Dodds, “when I thought the Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus were better 
trained in worshipful meditation than 
were we American Christians. But 
when I hear you tell of how you are 


creating a real sense of worship, us-_ 


ing excellent material from our Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, I believe the future church mem- 
ber will know how to be in the 
‘Spirit of Worship’.” 


Seniors classify resources | 


“We are also working toward this 
goal of better services,” said the sen- 
ior superintendent. “Two seniors are 
classifying the Worship Resources. 
They start out with a year’s back is- 
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_ publications for the 


sues of the Journal and are making 
a loose leaf classified book. They have 


such headings as Citizenship, Human 


Relations, Vocations, and so forth. It 
is to be a continuous process, with 
the new materials added regularly. 
Since this scrapbook with its stimu- 
lating ideas is available, the leader of 


the senior class or the young people’s 


group no longer hears groans of an- 
guish when he assigns someone to 


take the worship service. The young 
people know they will have plenty of 
suggestions from the resource book. 
Formerly, the young people had to 
ring the minister’s doorbell and ask 
if he had material on the subject. 
Understandingly, the minister looked 
in his library for poems, stories, Bible 
verses and other materials. Now the 
young people can do all this for them- 
selves from the classified book. Even 


the women turn to it when it comes 
their turn to lead the worship on 
Family Nights. - 

“Perhaps the reason,’ concluded 
Mr. Dodds, “our churches have only 
one third of their membership in the 
pews is because the art of worship 
has been lost and untaught. You 
teachers, by your creative programs 
of worship, are actually opening again 
the door to the sanctuary.” 


Profile of Young Protestants 


by Vernard M. Eller and Jameson Jones 


N HONEST ATTEMPT has 

been made in recent magazine 
articles and books to draw a picture 
of today’s young people. Not all of 
the appraisal has been complimentary 
to youth. Some of it has been suf- 
ficiently critical as to make us won- 


der what we can expect of the young 


people when they take over the run- 
ning of our country and its institu- 
tions. 

Having read many of these reports 
we went to the Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America, wonder- 
ing what it would tell us about this 
generation of youth. 

This Conference was the convoca- 
tion of protestant youth sponsored 
every four years by the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement. Almost one 


thousand young people met the last 


week of August on the campus of 
Purdue University in Lafayette, In- 


diana. Delegates represented thirty- 


three Protestant denominations and 
came from forty-eight states and 
Canada. Among visitors were stu- 
dents from eleven foreign countries. 

Admittedly, it was a group of select 
Christian young people observed un- 
der favorable conditions. Get youth 
away from home, in camps and con- 
ferences, and often they are changed 
people. These changes that come at 
times of inspiration are, however, a 


Mr. Eller is the editor of young people's 
General Brotherhood 
Board of the Church of the Brethren. Mr. 
Jones is president of the National Confer- 
ence of Methodist Youth and a student at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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The delegates from Canada to CYCNA, shown gathered around the Canadian 
flag, made an important contribution to the spirit and success of the conference. 


real part of youth and may be the 
signs of hope for this generation. 
Let’s look at the profile of Protestant 
youth as seen at this Christian Youth 
Conference of North America. 


"They are full of questions 


One of the striking characteristics 
of the conference was the question- 
ing of speakers following their ad- 
dresses. The young people explored 
implications of speeches, probed for 
the “whys” and “hows” of Christian 
faith and action. They were eagerly 
searching for the answers to impor- 
tant questions. 


In one of the discussion groups a 
Kentucky lad claimed to have hun- 


dreds of questions. “Maybe,” he said, 
“that’s what Jesus is concerned about 
—whether we have the right ques- 
tions. He didn’t say to come with 
answers. He said to come seeking. 
Ask and it shall be given unto you.” 

We have talked about “starry-eyed” 
youth, but at Purdue we saw youth 
who are acutely—even painfully— 
aware of inescapable realities. They 
were youth who see social and indi- 
vidual ills of our time; who see, in 
marked contrast, a way of creative 
living made available through Jesus 
Christ. They couldn’t stop asking 
why the conspicuous cleavage be- 
tween the gospel we preach and the 
social order we practice. 


The Reverend James H. Robinson, minister of the Church of the Master (Presbyterian) New 
York City, expressed the feeling of all in saying he was inspired by the presence of delegates 
from the military forces at CYCNA. These delegates are shown gathered around Mr. Robinson. 


Young people at the conference 
were full of questions—important 
questions we like to have them ask 
about life and Christianity. 


Young people want action 


There was an, impatience with mere 
talk about problems discussed. Ac- 
tion is the key word. Youth of the 
early 1930s were probably greater 
activists than these youth, but there 
was a strong trend toward activism 
apparent at this conference. A sharp 
illustration came with the address by 
Rev. James Robinson of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Master in New 
York City’s Harlem. 


Moved by vivid pictures of world 
situations and stories about youth 
around the world, delegates cheered 
Dr. Robinson for ten minutes, then 
insisted on doing something imme- 
diately to meet the needs he out- 
lined. Conference schedules were 
thrown aside for an hour-long plenary 
session in which delegates voted to 
contribute to a world youth projects 
fund. Some of the young people 
were receiving a five dollar refund on 
travel and contributed the whole of 
it to the fund. Others contributed 
smaller amounts until a total of 
twenty-six hundred dollars was given 
in two days. This came, dollar by 
dollar, from the pockets of youth who 
had spent much for a conference and 
had little left over. Youth’s desire to 
do something about world problems 
is strong. It is an important part of 
the profile of Protestant youth. Pro- 
perly channeled, its possibilities are 
hard to forecast. 
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They are capable of self discipline 
Another side of youth was revealed 
as the CYCNA delegates watched J. 
B. Priestly’s drama, “They Came to 
a City.” Spirits were tempered into 
a humble and healthy state. The 
drama says that the requirements of 
the kingdom are stringent; that the 
majority of modern men—the cod- 
dled, the self-centered, the material- 
minded—have spoiled themselves un- 
til they are unable even to appre- 
ciate the dream of a better world, 
let alone to work for its accomplish- 
ment. During the small-group de- 
votions in dormitories that night, 
many of the prayers were something 
like this: “Lord, make me worthy 
to help bring thy kingdom to men.” 


They are ready to commit themselves 

Youth stand ready to commit their 
lives to the task of relating Jesus’ 
concept of the kingdom to the reality 
of a world in chaos. They await only 
leadership which can show them how 
to proceed, how to bring their re- 
sources and energies to bear on cur- 
rent problems. They have no illu- 
sions about the magnitude and dif- 
ficulty of the task. In fact, they re- 
spond better when given the truth 
of modern man’s dilemma, full 


strength. 


They are not sure about adults 
Youth look to adults for leader- 
ship, but they are not sure what to 
do with it when they have it. Some 
delegates at the Christian Youth Con- 
ference talked about local situations 
where adults dominate. Others com- 
plained because no adults at all would 
stand with them. There was great 


concern about their relationship to 
adults. “Youth and adults must work 
together to share leadership,” they 
said, again and again. They tried to 
discover the “creative processes of 
youth and adults in fellowship to- 
gether.” They recognized that adults 
have the wisdom. They were equally 
sure that some of their concern and 
enthusiasm was gone. “Add enthus- 
iasm of youth to the wisdom of 
adults and you have a power,” was 
increasingly expressed as their con- 
viction. Youth know they need adults, 
but most of them are still unsure of 
the terms on which they should work 
with them. 


They have amazing leadership ability 

Youth were the leaders of their 
own Christian Youth Conference. A 
twenty-two year old student was 
chosen director of it. Another stu- 
dent, twenty-one years old, chaired a 
committee of young people who 
planned and prepared the conference 
program and its emphases. A young 
person led each morning discussion 
group. An adult resource person 
was assigned to each group to help, 
if help was sought. Many did seek 
it and many did not. All the mass 
meetings were chaired by young per- 
sons. 

The program ran as smoothly and 
efficiently as any adult conference. 
Some of the delegates found them- 
selves impressed and influenced by 
the outstanding young people even 
more than by the’ adults. The con- — 
ference revealed a profile of youth 
as having great leadership possibili- 
ties. 


They work together 
Young Protestants at Purdue had 
a feeling that Christ’s work can best 
be done in the world as all Chris- 
tians make a united witness. No one 
attempted to formulate a common 
creed or to compound a mutually © 
acceptable theology. No one talked 
about church union. Such exercises 
were superfluous to youth who were | 
busy demonstrating and enjoying the 
unity that underlies all diversity 
among Christians. | 

The profile of these young Protes- — 
tants is encouraging. Call them ideal- 
ists and dreamers if you will. They | 
have built castles in the air, but they 
are trying to build foundations un- 
der them. They have hundreds of 
questions, and a faith that some- | 
where are the answers. 
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More time for enjoyable learning. 


What Can We Do With 


Extra Time? 


In the April, 1952, issue of the Journal, 
Dr. C. Ivar Hellstrom of Riverside 
Church, New York City, opened a dis- 
cussion of the use of more time in 
Christian Education in an_ article 
WHY MORE TIME FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. Mrs. Wright continues the 


discussion in this article. 


HEREVER CHURCH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS are 
gathered to talk things over, they are 
pretty sure to bring up the “extended 
session.” Those who are unfamiliar 
with the idea will want to know what 
it is and why. Others already con- 
vinced that Christian education re- 
quires more than one hour on Sunday 
moming may want to know how to 
get started on the longer program. 
“Do we teach one hour and have 
child care the second?” “Do we turn 
’em loose to play at the beginning 
so they will be weary enough to sit 
still for the lesson later?” 


Mrs. Wright is Director of Christian Edu- 
cation, New York Avenue Presbyterian 


Church, Washington, D. C. 
November, 1952 
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These are natural questions, but 
they indicate that before we can 
make headway with an expanded 
session we must see it as a unified 
program which moves along from be- 
ginning to end with continuity, rath- 
er than small patches of unrelated ac- 
tivity. No portion should be thought 
of as “the lesson” in contrast to an- 
other called “busy work.” The lesson 
is taught from the moment the child 
arrives until he leaves, sometimes in 
play, sometimes in conversation, wor- 
ship, song, games, a story, picture 
study, browsing through books, work- 
ing on a committee, or creating a 
mural or a clay sheep. 


These various experiences should 
be related to the purpose of the ses- 
sion for the day and for the quarter 
unit as well as to each other. This is 
a far cry from a class bounded on the 
north by “opening exercises” and on 
the south by meaningless activity re- 
lated to nothing else in the program. 

Some of these experiences will hap- 
pen as previously planned, while oth- 
ers, if the teacher is alert and crea- 


LEAV Kit 


by Kathryn Stephen Wright 


tive, will be quite unpredictable, 
growing out of the children’s spon- 
taneous interests. 


Some churches may wish to experi- 
ment in one department before at- 
tempting to “expand” the entire 
church school. In one instance the 
beginning was made with the Nursery 
Class of three-year-olds, partly to ac- 
commodate parents who wanted to 
attend a class of their own before 
church and also to attend the church 
service. New equipment was added 
in the housekeeping corner. Screens 
built by a father and painted by the 
teachers made the room adjustable 
to a changing number of children and 
a greater variety of activities. A spe- 
cial “journey” to the church parlor 
to listen quietly to the church organ 
on the other side of the wall, and an 
outdoor play time in the garden both 
winter and summer were among the 
experiences included in the longer 
period. 

When the Kindergarten in one 
church estab!’shed an extended ses- 
sion, the teachers felt that the longer 
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period for free play gave them a 
better opportunity to discover indi- 
vidual needs of the children, espe- 
cially their attitudes and relation- 
ships within the group, and to help 
them grow. 

A new teacher who came on the 
staff learned that the “free play” was 
as much a part of teaching as the 
story hour. She learned that each 
teacher is busy at that time, talking 
informally with children, listening for 
the tone of voice that means a group 
is in a tangle and needs help, answer- 
ing questions, asking them, “pretend- 
ing” with them, helping to bring out 
ideas and attitudes related to the 
purpose for the day. For instance, if 
the purpose is an appreciation of fam- 
ily life, she does not need to wait for 
the story to “put across the point,” 
but can begin by joining the children 
who are playing house. She can help 


The little mission books’ such as 
“Ah Fu, Chinese River Boy” are 
charming to see and hold, and can be 
used as a basis for creative play: 
“Who would like to be Ah Fu?” 
“Where shall we have the river?” 
“Yes, the rest of us can be the au- 
dience the first time if there are not 
enough parts to go around.” “We 
can make up some new parts not in 
the story if we want to.” “Who might 
be walking along the bank just then? 
All right, two little girls on their way 
to school.” 

Through finger painting on the 
floor or a table, or long-handled brush 
painting at an easel (with Daddy’s 
old shirt for a smock) children five 
years of age and older .can picture 
or react to the day’s story and dis- 
cussion. Work in clay may be a wel- 
come variation from the frequently 
used crayon. 
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More time—more learning. 


them move from tension over who 
shall set the table, to.a sharing of 
various housekeeping adventures in 
team play. _ i 
- This new teacher also. ‘learned ‘that 
free. -play is not.a time for one. teacher 
to chat with another, or leave the 
group. tor 740) powder her nose, for. to 
be significant it requires active par- 
Helpation: -by. the entire staff. 


- Some nursery and ee 
leaders like’ to: add. a rest period when 
they” éxténd* their ‘tirne. Each child 
éanbring his. own mat: or’ towel ‘for 
lying on the floor. If a graham 
cracker or a glass of juice is included 
in the morning, grace becomes a na- 
tural part of sharing around the table. 
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Don't break up the unity 


_'In- assigning staff for an. extended 
session, -a- helpful -principle-.to bear 
in mind i is that the best work. i is done 
if the staff does. not- shift. in mid- 
or two Toe a group Hy a minimum 
of flurry. is bound to interrupt.con- 
tinuity. The children begin to think 
of the two hours as separate, and_ if 
one corp. of teachers is. more ex- 
perienced than the other, the children 
are quick to sense the change in ¢Ji- 
mate, and respond in_ ways. that: say 


"Friendship Press books. For more infor- 
mation see the article in this issue by 
Elizabeth M. & John L. Lobingier and the 
list in the July-August. issue. 


more noisily than words, ‘“‘Now is the 
time for horse-play!” Even if the 
two groups of teachers are equally 
capable, their ways of going about 
their work may be so different as to 
make an adjustment by the children 
a real problem. 

Since it is often difficult to enlist 
enough teachers who are willing to 
give up church for a year, a superin- 
tendent may suggest a three months 
service, or a rotating staff with one 


Sunday off each month. This is not 


ideal, and the least one should aim 
for is that one or two persons in the 
department will carry over for the 
full two or more hours each week. 
If this is not possible, it would be 
well to wait until it is, before attempt- 
ing a longer session. Otherwise what 


is likely to develop is two sessions un- ~ 


related to each other except on pa- 


per; and one of these may be only a © 


place to “park the kids” while Mom 


and Dad are in church, instead of a~ 


real experience in Christian educa- 
tion. ; 
Do parents cooperate? 

Some parents protest that they can- 
not arrange for their children to come 
for two or more hours and suggest 
that their children come for only 
one hour. The reasons given are 
sometimes imaginary rather than real. 
Once they are convinced of the value 
of the longer program, parents often 
find ways to solve their part of the 
problem and to have their children 
come on time and stay to the end. 
Earlier rising, driving pools, or even 


a change of job or housing have been ~ 


known to come about through ‘rats 
ened concern. 

It is unwise, therefore, to accept 
too. easily what seems to be a need to 
adjust the program to the varying 
convenience of families, for they may 
come to. see the importancé ‘of ‘ad- 
justing. their own ‘schedules’ for: the 


a “An. “interesting comipromise.F iis been 
worked “out in’ several large. “tity 


churches where ‘the full two-hour” ‘S€s- x 


One fe a notable record of” eae 
taining for years a program “of. one 
and: a, half hours: before the church 
service 9:15 to--10245. -“A“-visitor 

would | be amazed ‘at thé. difference 


made possible by even a- “Halt: Hoar 


more of time. 
Another church has adoptsd oa 
quite ‘different plan: the children’s 


department is scheduled for one hour 
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made 


during church, and the upper school, 
now old enough to attend church, 
meets at an earlier hour. For the 
children there is an additional half 
hour of creative work related to the 
regular period and available to all 
who want to come early. 

In the junior department this takes 
the form of committees each under 
the leadership of a teacher: one for 
trying out new hymns, one for the 
choral reading of scripture passages, 
one for planning worship including 
the writing of litanies and prayers, 
another for “giving” projects. These 
may change in purpose and personnel 
each quarter. Some teachers serve 
on these committees all year, others 
for only one or two quarters. At 
Christmas one group planned a spe- 
cial greeting to be mailed to each 
family. At Easter another group 
“stained glass” windows. Still 
another created a piece of program 
music to go with the story of the Lost 


Sheep. 

A play was given by the Youth 
Budget Committee to explain the 
needs of the children in a coal min- 
ing community. This required some 
reading, preparation of lines, and the 
painting of a simple back-drop on 
brown paper for “scenery.” As a re- 
sult of this play and other promotion, 
a Friendship Kit was sent off full of 
clothes, baseballs, gloves, bats, pencils, 
crayons, paints, toys. 

Perhaps the most exciting activity 
of all was one in connection with for- 
eign missions. An imaginary trip to 
Latin America in a DC-4 was planned 
by the group, with tickets, travel 
folders, a running comment by boys 
and girls impersonating the family in 
the mission study book, and finally a 
fiesta on Saturday morning, with par- 
ents included. Invitations were made 
by a top-secret committee. Anyone 
willing to come a whole hour early 
could work on that special assign- 


ment! 

- Round trip tickets for the plane to 
Brazil were fashioned after real ones 
procured at a travel company. They 
sold for a price agreed upon by the 
group: the bringing of a curio or pic- 
ture or news item related to South 
America. Those who forgot were al- 
lowed to join the tour for one cent. 
The display table on several Sundays 
was fascinating, to behold. 

The trip began with authentic col- 
ored slides of Brazil, and ended sev- 
eral weeks later with a radio “‘inter- 
view” on the mission tour and _ re- 
freshments at the Fiesta. During 
these weeks many of the children be- 
gan Coming ‘earliet and earlier until 
the special ‘half hour’ was often 
stretched to: an’ hour. 

‘Creative planning with boys and 
girls soon answers the question of 
what to do ‘with extra time. It may 
even: pose. ‘another: where c can we get 
still thore’’ time? 


F rn 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT? 


HOM CAN YOU TRUST? 
. .. When can you depend on 
another person to do what is expected 
of him—to play the rules of the 
game? i 
The cry.of corruption is on every- 
body’s lips. Almost daily the -press 
and radio shock. us. with. new. reyela- 
tions of favors received. and. id .given, fo for 
an economic advan’ " Baskethall 
playérs ° throw ~ ga and, football 
players erib: “Alli ces, ‘exist i many 


an “Amheriéan ‘community between” the - 


undérworld -of ‘gambling, cririé “and 
fix, 2 and: the: “local: government elected 
our futional” government. is’ Piavat ee 
by. the’ same influences ; nse’ boxes 
and fur ‘Goats. What i is ‘happening to 
the ‘moral integrity“ “of the ‘individual 
and the Jndrality” of our tithes? ~ ae 

“Many people want ice boxes and 
mink coats and the dollars that will 


Dr. Eby is professor of the Social Sciences 
at the University of Chicago. 
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by Kermit Eby 


obtain these things for them. “Why is 
it that some people are willing to 
take the.:“easy way” to get these 
things, while others work hard to 
earn these same items and are willing 
to do without them, if they cannot be 
gained through proper < or eae ac- 
ceptable. means? . ee se ‘ Be 


tae 


D lahinks we - ees asclutis Beek -we 
talk--abouty’ socially--acceptahle’ acts, 
we mean those:aicts azhich our: friends; 
ovr, family;-our:-commiinity-—our. so- 
cieties—say~ ate-:the <gooduary right 
ways. of sacting: :/People: do-what: their 
heroes:'do-:~ Reople try: to:achieve. thé 
same. standards - of behavior: as.:.the 
people..who are::most important’ ta 
them. :-Our heroes: are. the people we 
trust, iddlize,--feel--we: can ‘confide. in 
and :wbo-tindersfand:/us..:; That.:we 
can Apow!a man: ‘by:theccompany: ché 
keeps seéms:indeed to be a-valid as: 
sumption, because a person becomes 
like the company he keeps. Many 
times have we heard someone justify 


a..misdemeanor. by. stating that. “Ev- 
erybody, does it, only I got caught.” 
What he means is that those who are 
important to him do it—his heroes 
do. it,. his friends say it is okay, and 
he wants.to be like them. He wants 
his. friends to. think well. of him, so 
he “dags. it, too, It is human nature 
for one. to. act in accord with the 
vahies and’ ‘standards’ of the Beople 
about whom. the. t ares: “the ‘Most. 


What: heres. seit ne 

vc Mts.: Roberts: “an ey teacher 
pane the: ‘local: high “school, recently. 
told me of an incident. which hap- 
peried ‘with one of her classes which 
illustrates how~.a’ person’s~ attitudes 
and values are affected by- his By 
of ‘the: world, his heroes: ~ 

*:She had asked er: eéudents | to ‘write 
essays’ ‘indicating’. their views’ on’ the 
contradictory opinions of Thomas 
More’s Utopia, which expresses the 
notion that society should be’ based on 
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the principle of cooperation, and 
Machiavelli’s The Prince, which ex- 
presses the idea that the end justifies 
the means. 

“Most of the students chose to de- 
fend the position of Machiavelli,” she 
told me. “They said the only way to 
survive is to be an opportunist and 
fight for what they want, even at 
somebody else’s expense. As a teacher, 
it is almost impossible for me to in- 
fluence these youngsters to feel dif- 
ferently, for their whole world is 
night clubs, fraternity pins, sorority 
formals, cars, and the quick buck. 
They see the world in terms of ma- 
terial goods. This materialism is ev- 
erywhere they tum—in their homes, 
among their friends, and in their 
friends’ homes. What I say seems to 
them to have little relationship to the 
rest of their lives.” 

Mrs. Roberts continued, “The few 
students who felt the world could be 
a better place if we really did our 
part to make it so have an entirely 
different perception of the world. 
Their world reaches out to embrace 
other peoples— people with diverse 
interests and attitudes—Negroes, Ori- 
entals, Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
laborers, skilled workers, artists, poli- 
ticians. For these students the world 
is not bounded by the political boun- 
daries of the community and the 
school district, but rather by human 
values of sympathy and understand- 
ing, work and play, music and art, 
honesty and cooperation, home and 
friends. How different are the atti- 
tudes of the person who is busy with 
many diversified groups with varying 
interests.” 

I think we can again illustrate the 
relationship between an individual, 
his moral integrity, and his heroes— 
his world—by the following case. 

Tom is a young man whom I have 
known for many He comes 
from an honest hard-working family 
which has sincere affection and con- 
cern for him. But his world had been 
narrow and self-centered, bounded by 
his job, his parents and his. friends 
whom he met each evening around 
the neighborhood. He had not 
learned to seé beyond the values of 
these friends. 

Unfortunately, Tom’s friends were 
selfish. They felt that they lived in 
a hard world and that the only way 
to get along in it was to get what they 
could without being too concerned 
about the way in which they got it. 
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A, Devaney 


Who are their heroes? 


They accepted the idea that it was 
the dollar in their pockets which was 
important. When one looked at their 
heroes this became understandable. 
Tom’s friends wanted to be like the 
“big shots” who sported flashy cars, 
flannel sport coats and spent their 
afternoons at the races. They had 
been seduced by a materialism as sel- 
fish, as devoid of human values, as 
Marxist materialism. 

It didn’t surprise me to learn that 
Tom had “borrowed” a thirty-five 
hundred dollar car from his employer 
and drove it around in his commu- 
nity to impress his friends. 

Although Tom’s parents had the 
right values, his friends had exerted 
a much greater influence on him. 
Tom felt his friends were much more 
understanding of him, and he wanted 
to be like his “heroes.” Fortunately, 
the judge who heard his case in court 
understood the nature of the tempta- 
tion, and paroled. Tom without-a po- 
lice record to blemish his chances for 
a new kind of life with the right kind 
of values. 

This was a turning point for Tom. 
Mr. Watson, Tom’s parole officer, 


was a man Tom felt he could trust, 
and over a period of time the “gods” 
that he worshipped began to look a 
little different. He realized that there 
was a powerful “big” person within 
himself, even though he did not own 
an automobile. He began to read 
and stopped seeing so much of his 
old friends. He found that when he 
went to the socials at the community 
center the girls seemed to like him 
much better as an individual than 
when he had gone to the center with 
“those mean boys.” 


The last time I talked to Tom, he 
was spending several evenings a week 
as a volunteer group leader at the 
community center. By participating 
in the activities, he began to feel a 
part of a different kind of group than 
he had known previously. His heroes 
began to change. He took on the 
standards and values of this group, 
and found the new way personally 


more satisfying for him than the way 


of life he had followed from his old 
“gang.” 
What group? 

Group membership is a basic hu- 
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man need, whether it is in a formally 
organized club group or an informal- 
ly organized friendship group. It is 
with one’s own groups that a person 
has a feeling of belonging, and a 
feeling of being the most comfortable, 
whether the group’s values are ma- 
terialistic, or human, or some com- 
bination of both. The person who is 
always grumbling, dissatisfied, and 
unhappy is the person who doesn’t 
have this feeling of belongingness, of 
knowing his place, of being under- 
stood and accepted by others. It is 
the responsibility of every individual 
to see that every one, including him- 
self, gets this feeling of belongingness 
from the proper groups—groups 
whose heroes represent the most hu- 
man values. 

Unfortunately, it is much easier to 
fall heir to the materialistic, fleeting 
values, for they are everywhere—the 
corner drugstore, the neighborhood 
taverns, the movies, the newspapers, 
anyplace which exists to attract the 
dollar bill. The satisfactions gained 
here are for the moment in compari- 
son with the satisfactions gained in 
relationships based on __ personal 
warmth and mutual concern. In con- 
structive group activity, the feelings 
of comradeship which develop in 
working and building together for a 
cooperative endeavor are a perma- 
nent and enduring source of satisfac- 
tion. The easiest way is not always 
the most satisfying and is often harm- 
ful to others. peste Bae 

There are reasons why the moral 
integrity of our nation seems to be 
losing its grasp on the citizens. Too 
many people are going after the 
wrong goals. Too many people are 
patterning their lives after the wrong 
heroes. There are many _ people, 
though, who become alarmed at the 
stories they hear—alarmed enough to 
want to protect their families and 
homes and communities—and ask, 
“What can be done?” Surprisingly 
enough, there is much to be done. 


What action? 

As parents, we can provide for our 
children opportunities to learn the 
proper attitudes. It is not enough to 
determine that, “J am a moral per- 
son,” and then sit back and watch 
others violate their human responsi- 
bilities. We can encourage our young- 
sters to participate in groups which 
hold the right standards—church 
groups, scouts, community center ac- 
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tivities, school socials, a hobby club, 
athletics, an evening at the home of 
a friend, for example. Youngsters 
need activities within their own age 
group. If the right standards are not 
readily available and if children are 
not encouraged to participate in the 
right kinds of groups they may “fall 
into” groups with less desirable atti- 
tudes and standards. 


A good test of the kind of friends 
our child or youth has is “Does he 
bring his friends into his home?” 
Children are quick to realize when 
they will receive disapproval from 
their parents, and will not bring home 
a friend if Mom or Dad won't like 
him. As parents we have an obliga- 
tion, therefore, to see to it that our 
child has an opportunity to make the 
kind of friends that he will feel free 
to bring home with him. 

Build the kind of community your 
child should have by participating in 
voluntary organizations which pro- 
mote universal human interests—civil 
rights, housing, community problems, 
education, working conditions, art. 
Join the parent-teacher association, 
the women’s auxiliary of the church, 
the community council, the housing 
board, the union or its auxiliary, a 
consumer’s cooperative, the ward po- 
litical machine, the church choir. Go 
to the meetings, work on committees, 
present your ideas, contribute to the 
job the organization has set out to do. 


Many influences impinge on our 
daily lives which make each of us 
what we are. The dominating in- 
fluences stress material possession and 
me first. But, and I emphasize, these 
values are a direct contradiction to 
the teachings of Jesus and the whole 
foundation of Christianity. Christian 
living is this—to build a better life on 
Christian principles for all of man- 
kind through cooperative endeavor. 
Sometimes this is called democracy. 

But simply to preach “Christianity” 
and “democracy” does not make these 
symbols a living reality. It is coop- 
erative activity in voluntary organiza- 
tions such as those mentioned above 
which provides the training ground 
and sets the example for living the 
Christian, the democratic—the hu- 
mane—life. The church, a respect- 
able and respected organization, be- 
cause of its respectability, its com- 
munity acceptance, and its profession 
of Christian doctrine, has the re- 
sponsibility for directly and conscious- 


ly leading the community in the way 
of cooperation and _ fellowship—the 


way of human values. 


Realism in Christian education 


If church leaders expect to counter- 
act the impact on today’s children of 
the anti-Christian influences, the task 
ahead is difficult. The values which 
we would implant cannot be achieved 
easily and there must be realism in 
our teaching. A real understanding 
of justice and goodness can only come 
from living these abstractions. It is 
in experience and action that ideals 
become real and meaningful. 


The role of the church and the 
family, as well as many other institu- 
tions, is to teach young people what 
to believe and to set the example of 
how to translate these beliefs into ac- 
tion. The church professes to be re- 
sponsible for attitudes. Does it create 
a climate where service is more ac- 
cepted than material activity? Does 
it encourage its young people to ac- 
cept politics as naturally as business? 
Are people who seem different en- 
couraged and accepted into its ac- 
tivities and fellowship groups? 

We have to educate our children 
and young people for the making of 
real choices and decisions. We must 
help them develop loyalties which will 
stand up under severe tests and pres- 
sures. We should surround them with 
an atmosphere of personal integrity, 
in their classes and other groups and 
in the church at large. 


The promulgation of human values 
through the church is not solely the 
responsibility of the minister in his 
Sunday sermon. It is much more 
largely the responsibility of the church 
member in his social and_philan- 
thropic groups to initiate and partici- 
pate in activities which directly lead 
to an improved community, which 
bring his influence to bear over more 
and more people and make it easier 
for others to “fall into” groups with 
the “right” values. In such a fellow- 
ship children and young people will 
“catch” the spirit of vital Christianity 
and “learn” its meaning for them. 

Those who emphasize the material- 
istic values in their daily living are 
committing violations of our moral 
integrity. They can and should be 
taught to care more for and act 
more in accord with human values 
and the dignity of their fellowmen. 
And there is much that you can do— 
if you will. The choice is yours! 
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by Imo Ruyle Foster 


As part of the series of articles on the 
church library appearing in the JOUR- 
NAL, two will now be presented in 
which specific books will be recom- 
mended. This one lists books of spe- 
cial value for family use and appears 
in time to help parents with Christmas 
shopping. A companion article,’ by 
Frances McLester, will appear next 
month listing books recommended for 
teachers. All of the books in Mrs. 
Foster's article will be of interest also 
to teachers, and some of those in Miss 
McLester's article will be useful to 
families. 


ICHARD, age four, asked » his 

mother, “How will God» punish 
me?” Richard was receiving his’ re- 
ligious education from his playmates. 
The mother was not prepared ‘to 
answer his question, though she knew 
it was important. After finding some 
good books the parents and Richard 
entered into a family adventure as 
they found answers to many of their 


For Children 


My Prayer Book, by Margaret Clemens, 
illustrated by Esther Friend. Simple pray- 
ers which cover much of the range of life 
of a little child. Will help children express 
their thanks. Rand McNally, N. Y. 1947, 
75c. (3-5 yrs.) 


Farmer and His Field, by Muriel Chal- 
mers, illustrated by Elsie Anna Wood. 
(1946) 

Hosanna to the King; by Muriel Ghal- 
mers, illustrated by..Roberta F: C. Waud- 
by. (1946) 

Isaac of the Tents, By. Mary Entwistle, 
illustrated by Roberta F. C. Wauidby. 
(1946) eit yh 

Mrs. patter is the wife of ‘the edi i: of 
the JOURNAL. Whereas. this list picks up 
many of the best books of recent years, 
Mrs. Foster will prepare a supplementary 
list of forthcoming: books; which will appear 
in the JOURNAL in the fall of 1953. . 
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questions about God, the Bible and 
lifes 
Reading . well selected. religious 
books gives a family the background 
for dealing. with perplexing problems. 
It helps a child to grow in spirit and 
mind while he is growing in body. 
It helps young people to find life’s 
deeper meanings. It keeps adults 
growing religiously and discovering 
the true abundance of life. There is 
no age which is not enriched by good 
Christian literature. 

It is, therefore, of utmost. import- 
ance that churches use the wealth of 
good religious books available and 
encourage their families to use the 
best of them, Not every “religious” 
book is worth reading. Some of them 
are actually harmful. Great care 
must be taken in selecting books for 
the church or home library, and this 
list is presented in the hope that it 
will be of help to both churches and 
families. 

This list is selective rather than éx- 


Jesus, Friend of Little Chilren, by 
Muriel Chalmers, illustrated by Roberta 
F.C, Waudby. (1947) 

Samuel, the Temple Boy, by Mary En- 
twistle, illustrated by Roberta F. C. Waud- 
by. (1947) 

‘The Shepherd and His Sheep, by Muriel 
Chalmers, illustrated, by Elsie Anna. Whoa: 
(1947) 

The Lost Cotes ne Muriel Ghee. fm 
lustrated by Elsie Anna Wood. (1946) 

“When Jesus Was a Boy, by Mary En- 
‘twistle, ° ‘illustrated by geese Ante oe 
it 

«These eight’ books; for-3-6 yrs: - publigt 

ed: iby: Thomas. dacs and: ‘Sons;:.N:Y. 60c 
each:-. . 
: My. Bible oe by Tonics Walker, ‘illus. 
trated by Dean Bryant, Well selected Bible 
verses. with good illustrations, some in col- 
or. Rand McNally, N.Y. 1946. ‘T3c.: rig 
yrs.) 

jesus .the New Little Baby, by. Miers Ed- 


-with a few. older ones. 


haustive, representative of the books 
published during the last ten years, 


All may be 
secured from denominational book 
stores. At least three other lists which 
have appeared in the Journal should 
be consulted: the Friendship Press 
list in the July-August, 1952, issue; 
‘What Devotional Books Should Chil- 
dren Have?”? by Mildred C. Widber 
and “What Bible Story Books Should 
Children Have?”? by. Rosemary K. _ 
Roorbach. __. F 
The list is divided into only three 
major. divisions and even then there 
is. over-lapping. The age range is in- 
dicated for each book, though there 
will be variation of interest from per- — 
son to person. | 
Books make excellent gifts. Reading i 


at home is not a substitute for teach- 


ing in the church school, but it is a 
fine supplement. It is one of the es- 
sential methods of Christian educa- 
tion. Experiment with, but do not 
neglect, family reading. 


na Lloyd, illustrated by Grace Paull. Small 
children’ will enjoy this story of Jesus’ 
birth in the stable and its repetition about 
the Gray Donkey and the Brown Cow. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. $1.00. 
(3-6 yrs.) 

If Jesus Came to My House, written and 
illustrated by Joan Gale Thomas. A little 
boy imagines what it would be like if the 
boy Jesus spent the day in his home. Even 


after Jesus departs the boy would feel the | 


glow of his presence. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepherd Co., Inc., N.Y. (Originally pub- 
lished in England) 1951. $1.00. (3-6 yrs.) 

“Bible Stories for Little Children, by 
Mary Alice Jones, illustrated by Janet 


Robson Kennedy. Bible stories told in the 
‘wards of. children so they will understand 


their messages. Rand McNally, N.Y. 1949. 
15c. (3-6 yrs. yy ; 


poe 


“Reprints of these articles are available 


‘from the National Council of Churches, 79 


‘East :Adams, Chicago, at 3¢ each. 
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' casions. Good drawings. 


Prayers For Little Children, edited by 
Mary Alice Jones, illustrated by Suzanne 
Bruce. Prayers for children’ and sugges- 
tions to parents for their use. Rand Mc- 


_ Nally, N.Y. 1949. 15c. (3-6 yrs.) 


The Story of Jesus, by Gloria Diener 
Glover, illustrated by Priscilla Pointer. 
Simple story of Jesus, illustrated in color. 
Rand McNally, N.Y. 1949. 15c. (3-5 yrs.) 
’ A Child’s Grace, by Claxton and Ban- 
~nister. Beautiful photographs and simple 
werses help the child develop a sense of 
gratitude. Dutton. 1948. 62 p. $2.50. (3-6 
yrs. ) 

God Planned It That Way, By Carolyn 
Edna Muller, pictures by Lloyd Dotterer. 
Through lovely pictures and rhythmic 
lines children will enjoy hearing how one 
mother tells her small son about God’s 
plan for the rain, wind, sunshine—and 
Bobbie. Abingdon-Cokesbury, N.Y. 1952. 
$1.00. (3-7 yrs.) 

Little Book of Bedtime Songs, collected 
by Jeanette Perkins Brown, pictures by 
Decie Merwin. Nine songs to help a child 
develop an attitude of thankfulness for 
things he has each day. Abingdon-Cokes- 


_ bury, N.Y. 1947. 50c. (3-7 yrs.) 


‘God Gave Me Eyes, by Olive W. Burt, 
pictures by Ellen Segner. Attractive col- 
ored pictures and simple verses help turn 
the child’s enjoyment into reverent appre- 
ciation. Samuel Gabriel Sons and Co., 
N.Y. 1942. $1.25. (3-7 yrs.) 3 

Tell Me About God (1943), Tell Me 
bout Jesus (1944), Tell Me About the 
Bible (1945), by Mary Alice Jones, illus- 
trated by Pelagie Doane. Tell Me About 
Prayer (1948), by Mary Alice Jones, il- 
lustrated by Dorothy Grider from figures 
by Pelagie Doane. Four books which help 
answer the child’s “tell me” questions in 
simple, conversational style. Good family 
books for use from the time the questions 
are first asked up to ten years. Rand. Mc- 
Nally, N.Y. $2.00 each. 

«., Teach Me To Pray, by Bill and Bernard 
Martin. Foreword by Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
‘man. A short story and a prayer for each 
‘day of a month. Designed for devotions of 
families with childen. Tell-Well Press, K.C. 
1950. $1.25 (4-8 yrs.) 

A Little Book of Singing Graces, by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown, pictures by Lloyd 
Dotterer. Simple graces, some old, some 
new, set to music children will like. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, N.Y. 1946. 50c. (4-10 


yrs.) 

Children’ s Prayers for Everyday, by Jes- 
‘sie Eleanor Moore, illustrated by Edith 
May Cunnings. Prepared to help children 
‘express themselves in prayer. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, N.Y. 1949. $1.00 (4-10 yrs.) 

_ Small.Rain, by Jessie Orton Jones, illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Designed 
to give the child a sense of security in his 
‘spiritual heritage. Bible verses illustrated 
with pictures. Viking. 1949. $2.00 (6-8 
yrs.) 

A Little Book of Prayers, by Emilie Fen- 
dall Johnson, illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Prayers for many oc- 
Viking Press. 
1941. $1.00. (6-8 yrs.) 

‘ Once There was a Little Boy, by Dor- 
Dathy, ‘Kunhardt, illustrated by Helen Se- 
well. The story of Jesus at five told in 
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21952. $3:50. 224° p. NI. 
“$2.50. 


conversations between boy and mother. 
Viking Press. 1946. 66 p. $2.50. (4-7. yrs.) 

God’s Wonder World, by Bernice Bry- 
ant. A devotional book that is different. 
Illustrated with photographs. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis. 1944. 102 p. $1.25. (6-10 
yrs. ) 

Beggar Boy of Galilee, by Josephine San- 
ger Lau, illustrated by Frederick Hogg. 
Caleb and his blind father search for Jesus, 
and indirectly acquaint us with customs 
and people of ‘early Palestine. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1946. 192 p. $2.00. (8-12 yrs.) 

Jesus: the Carpenter's Son, by Sophia 
L. Fahs, illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Bald- 
ridge. Helps boys and girls visualize the 
kind of world in which Jesus lived and 
from which he drew many of his stories. 


Beacon Press. 1945. 160 p. $2.50. (9-13 
yrs.) 
Moses, by John W. Flight, Sophia L. - 


Fahs collaborator. Drawings by Dorothy 
Bayley. A dramatic and fascinating story 
of an enslaved people led toward nation- 
hood by a strong leader. Story is accurate 
and interesting. Beacon Press, Boston. 
1951 edition. 146 p. $2.50. (9-13 yrs.) 
Stephen, Boy of the Mountain, by Amy 
Morris Lillie, illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
A little Greek boy is healed by Jesus. Ac- 
curate settings and convincing characters. 
Dutton. 1947. 189 p. $3.00. (9-12 yrs.) 


The Story of the Bible People, by Muriel 
Streibert Curtis, illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. A book that will help boys and 
girls read the Bible with understanding. 
Especially good for family reading. The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. 119 p. $2.75. (9-12 
yrs.) 

A Picture Book of Palestine, by Ethel 
L. Smither, illustrated by Ruth King. The 
Bible will have new meaning for those who 
read this book. The information given is 
authentic, having been checked with Jew- 
ish and Christian scholars. Book designed 
for boys and girls, but also of interest to 
older persons. Abingdon-Cokesbury, N.Y. 
1947. 64 p. $1.50. (6-13 yrs.) 


Ann of Bethany, by Georgiana Dorcas 
Ceder, illustrated by Helen Torrey. Events 
in the lives of a young girl and her fam- 
ily are interwoven with those affecting the 
baby Jesus and his parents. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 1951. 96 p. $2.00. (8-12 yrs.) 

The Bible Story For Boys and Girls, by 
Walter Russell Bowie, illustrated by Ste- 
phani and Edward Godwin. In two vol- 
umes. A skillful interpreter makes the 
Bible live in the language of boys and 
girls. Should have a first place in every 


home with children. Line drawings and 


colored plates. Abingdon-Cokesbury. O.T. 
1951. 160 p. 
(9-14 yrs.) _ 


For Young People 

Judith, Daughter of Jericho, by Amy 
Morris Lillie, illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
Judith, twelve years old, finds her life and 
that of ‘her family touched and made rich- 
er by the “Carpenter of Nazareth who goes 
about doing good.” E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1951. 192 p. $2.50. (12-14 yrs.) 

Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, by Amy 
Morris Lillie, illustrated by Nedda Walk- 
er. A boy understood Jesus’ real purpose 


better than did his elders who saw Jesus as 
a potential king. E. P. Dutton. 1945. 192 
p- $3.00. (12-14 yrs.) 

His Name Was Jesus, by Mary Alice 
Jones, illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Be- 
gins with Jesus’ visit to the temple when 
twelve years old and continues until he 
leaves his ministry to be carried on by his 
followers. Rand McNally. 1950. 208 p. 
$2.50. (9-16 yrs., also good for family 
reading) 

One God—The Ways We Worship Him, 
by Florence Mary Fitch, photographs 
chosen by Beatrice Creighton. An accurate 
story of ways God is worshipped in Amer- 
ica. Good photographs supplement the 
text. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., N. Y. 
1944. 144 p. $2.75. (10 yrs. and up) 

- Their. Search For God, by. Florence 
Mary Fitch, beautifully illustrated with 
selected photographs. Tells of ways of 
worship in the Orient. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., N. Y. 1947. 160 p. $3.00. 
(12 yrs. and up) 

The Story of Jesus For Young People, 
by Walter R. Bowie, illustrated by Robert 
Lawson. A biography of Jesus which helps 
youth see him and the real life he lived. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1951. 125 
p. $2.75. (12-14 yrs.) 
Youth Asks About Religion, by Jack 


Finegan. Deals constructively with ques- 
tions young people and many adults are 
asking. A Haddam House book. 1951 edi- 
tion. 192‘p. $2.00. (15 yrs. and up) 

T Believe: A Faith For Christian Youth, 
by Nevin C. Harner. Helps clarify some of 
the confused thinking about religious and 


Biblical questions. Christian. Education 
Press) L050 2 psd be joe |(doryrss and 
up) 


Every Day a Prayer, by Marguerite Har- 
mon Bro. A devotional book which draws 
upon the insight. of all ages and peoples. 
Harpers, N.Y. 1943. 396 p. $2.00. (15 
yrs. and up) 

This Is The Way, a collection of pray- 
ers and precepts from world religions, 
chosen by. Jessie Orton Jones, illustrated 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. The young child can enjoy the 
pictures and as he grows older he will 
understand the text. Young people and 
adults will enjoy the book. Good for fam- 
ily reading table. Viking Press. 1951. 62 
p. $3.00 (for all ages). 

Life’s Meaning, the Why and How of 
Christian Living, by Henry P. Van Dusen. 
A complete revision of “In Quest of Life’s 
Meaning” published twenty-five years ago. 


“Has a special appeal to young people who 


are seeking a Christian way of life, also 
helpful to adults. Haddam House Book. 


-Association Press, N.Y. 1951. 244 p. $2.50. 


(young people and adults) 


For Adults 


Rufus Jones Speaks to Our Time, edited 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Rufus Jones, 
through his life and writings, lighted can- 
dles in many lives. Dr. Fosdick has com- 
piled extracts from Dr. Jones’ writings 


-which bear directly upon our time. Mac- 


millan. 1951. 289 p. $4.00. (adults) 
‘How To Read the Bible, by Edgar J. 
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Goodspeed. A guide to Bible reading by an 
outstanding scholar who can say what 
he knows in everyday language. The John 
C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 1946. 244 
p. $2.00. (adults) 

A Diary of Private Prayer, by John Bail- 
lie. First published in 1936. Now revised 
in light of responses to the earlier edition. 
All prayers written by Dr. Baillie. They 
compel searching of one’s own life. Con- 
tains blank pages for your own written 
prayers. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 
1952. $1.50. (for adults) 

Our Children and God, by Mrs. Clar- 


ence H. Hamilton. Especially for parents, 
but helpful to all who live and work with 
children and young people. The advice 
shared is practical. Real life happenings 
reported will stimulate ideas for families 
and groups in finding ways to happier 
living. The Bobbs Merrill Co., N.Y. 1952. 
218 p. $2.50. (adults) 

The Psalms and Their Meaning For 
Today, by Samuel Terrien. Written to 
give clearer understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Psalms for the general reader. 
The psalmists placed God at the center of 
life, they can help us do that today. The 


Don’t Just Praise Them— 


HIS IS A GOLDEN ANNI- 

VERSARY year—fifty years since 
interdenominational missionary edu- 
cation began. Perhaps you have seen 
seals on letters, with the dates 1902- 
1952, calling attention to this fact. 

It was in 1902 that the general 
home and foreign mission boards of a 
number of denominations both in 
Canada and the United States joined 
in forming the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. In those first few 
years of the new century the then ex- 
isting women’s boards also formed 
two interdenominational committees 
to publish study books on home and 
foreign missions respectively for use 
in women’s societies. All three of 
these pioneer enterprises were even- 
tually united and carried forward for 
many years in what was popularly 
known as “the M.E.M.”—the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada. This in 
turn has been continued since 1950 
in the Joint Commission on Mission- 
ary Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The first study books published 
were for adults and young people 
only. Early in the movement occa- 


Dr. Lobingier is Secretary of Religious Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts Congregational Con- 
ference and author of various books includ- 
ing THE BETTER CHURCH SCHOOL, pub- 
lished October 1, 1952 by The Pilgrim Press. 
Mrs. Lobingier is a specialist in educational 
dramatics and religious education and author 


of several books. 
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USE THEM 


by Elizabeth M. and John L. Lobingier 


sional children’s readers and courses 
of study and a children’s missionary 
magazine were published. In 1925 a 
comprehensive program of publica- 
tion of children’s books and courses 
of study was undertaken. Thus we 
now have each year two series of 
reading books and study courses for 
primary children, for juniors, for the 
junior-high age, for young people, 
and for adults. One series is in the 
field of foreign missions, the other in 
the field of home missions. There are 
also general books on principles and 
methods, biography, and history. All 
of these publications bear the imprint, 
Friendship Press. 

These are your own denominational 
materials——as much so as your de- 
nominational curriculum for the Sun- 
day Church School, for twenty-eight 
denominations send _ representatives 
from their boards of missions and 
Christian education to the planning 
committees and help to finance the 
enterprise. By working together we 
profit from one another’s experience 
and have a better product than would 
otherwise be possible. Thus this year 
we have graded courses for all ages 
on Africa and on Home Missions and 
Human Rights (with emphasis on the 
American Indian for children) ; and 
a year from now they will be on The 
Life and Task of the Church Around 
the World and on Span‘sh-speak'ng 
Americans; then in 1954-55 on India 
and The City; and so on. Authors 
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Bobbs-Merrill_ Co., N.Y. 1952. 278 p. 
$3.00. (adults) 
The Christian Reader, compiled and 


edited by Stanley Irving Stuber. Beginning 
with the message of Jesus, imspirational 
writings through the centuries have been 
selected. A valuable help in using the book 
is the index of topics, names, sources. 
Good for private, family or church read- 
ing. Association Press, N.Y. 1952. 514 p. 
$4.75. (adults) 


Prices listed are current and subject 
to change. 
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are selected without regard to de- 
nomination, but manuscripts are read 
and suggestions made by the repre- 
sentatives of the cooperating com- 
munions. 

These world-friendship courses have 
had high praise through the years. 
But don’t just praise them; use them! 
How and where? 

1. The Vacation Church School is 
increasingly used for missionary edu- 
cation and many denominations are 
incorporating into the curriculum or 
suggesting the use of Friendship Press 
materials. Even if the school lasts 
for only two weeks this means ten 
sessions of 2 or 3 hours each. This 
gives an opportunity for interesting 
and varied activities, and because it is 
a day-after-day program there is a 
carry-over that one session a week 
does not give. Most of the Friendship 
Press leaders’ guides for children’s 
courses give outlines for ten sessions, 
ed for the short Vacation School 
either for basic or supplementary use. 
The long session and the summer- 
time freedom both argue for this kind 


"Help along these lines may be found in 
such books as HERE'S HOW AND WHEN 
by Armilda B. Keiser and ACTIVITIES IN 
CHILD EDUCATION by Elizabeth M. Lob- 
ingier. 


2. The summer session of the Sun- 
day school offers the same atmos- 
phere even though it lacks the ad- 
vantage of intensiveness found in the 
Vacation School program. The 
church that continues its Sunday 
school twelve months in the year, us- 
ing its denominational curriculum 
_ materials throughout, may find in it 
suggestions for using the Friendship 
Press materials. Sunday schools which 
plan a summer program different in 
character from that of the rest of the 
year and therefore wish to use a 
different material will find these in- 
terdenominational missionary texts 
useful. The school that habitually has 
been closing for the summer might 
change its plan (as some have done) 
and remain open with different lead- 
ership, and use the world-friendship 
material. 

3. The summer conference offers a 
splendid opportunity to use Friend- 
ship Press texts in adult and young 
people’s classes and workshop groups. 
The Friendship Press books can be 
used either as basic or supplementary 
material for junior high camp trails, 
for junior camps which are growing 
in popularity and for day camps. 
There is material for recreation and 
festivity as well as for use in classes 
and it is adaptable to a variety of 
methods both formal and informal. 


4. The extended (or expanded) ses- 
ston of the Sunday church school 
gives more time for the things we 
have long wanted to do but which 
have so long been crowded out. Those 
who have adopted a session of two 
hours or more instead of the tradi- 
tional session of one hour have been 
able to introduce some of these need- 
ed features, one of which is mission- 
ary education. First, examine care- 
fully the basic denominational cur- 
riculum material to see where in it 
the world-friendship emphasis is 
made. Guidance in the use of the 
Friendship Press books is probably 
given. In any case, these missionary 
education books provide the resource 
materials needed in many “expand- 
ed” or “extended” sessions. 


5. A block of time during the 
church school year is often used in 
denominational curriculum to de- 
velop the world-friendship experience. 
_ When this is not done, a church can 
work out its own plan for a block of 
time or unit of study within its cur- 
riculum when the Friendship Press 
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materials shall be used. This should 
not be done by a teacher on his or 
her own authority, but as planned in 
cooperation with the Committee on 
Christian Education. And this Com- 
mittee will see, of course, that it fits 
into the curriculum picture. 

6. Adult study groups represent one 
of the real needs of the church. Men 
and women need real study and 
group thinking in the fields that con- 
cern the church—the Bible, Chris- 
tian beliefs, the home, the church, 
the world mission of the church. In 
the study of the world mission of the 
church there is no better material, 
fresh and up-to-date each year, than 
the Friendship Press books. Women’s 
groups, meeting for six sessions, use 
these materials extensively, but even 
more could do so in morning or aft- 
ernoon classes, at the church or in 
the social atmosphere of the home. 
This kind of educational program 
helps the church to perform its true 
function. 

7. The young people’s fellowship 
sometimes sets aside a block of meet- 
ings for mission study. If the four 
Sundays of a single month are used 
for the four sessions of Spotlight on 
South Africa, for example, with a 
good leader and a cooperative group 
of young people there will be good 
results. Discussions of missionary 
problems without the use of such 
factual material is likely to be merely 
a pooling of group ignorance. 

8. Family Nights and Family Fes- 
tivals are growing in popularity. They 
may be planned for any time of year 
and certainly the program will be 
varied. They bring families together 
for fellowship, for good times, for 
personal enrichment. On the Sundays 
of Lent some churches have a series 
of family nights from 5:00 to 7:30 
P. M., with supper together, a social 
time, and a division into age groups 
for study and activities related to the 
themes of the year. Those following 
this plan will choose either the home 
or the foreign missionary theme and 
use the materials of Friendship Press 
for the five age-groups from primary 
through adult. This plan is similar 
to the Church-School of Missions or 
the World Friendship Institute which 
flourished for so many years as an 
all-church, graded, missionary experi- 
ence of about six weeks. If your 
church once used this plan but has 


not done so in recent years, it may 


be worth reviving. 

9. Many of our churches try to 
promote good reading, among old 
and young alike. Thus we have 
browsing tables for early comers to 
the church school, we establish church 
libraries to include books less likely 
to be included in the public library, 
we have reading campaigns or ad- 
ventures in reading for adults. In 
every case world-friendship books 
should be included. The children’s 
reading books have illustrations, good 
type, fine format; and the books for 
those who are older are equally at- 
tractive. The reading of a Christian, 
whether a child or a grandparent, 
ought to include books on one world, 
the needs of the world and the 
church’s contact with other peoples 
and groups. The books of Friendship 
Press meet this need. 

10. Boys’ and girls’ world - friend- 
ship clubs are found here and there, 
sometimes meeting in the afternoons, 
but not necessarily, throughout the 
year. One such club always meets on 
Thursdays in Lent; another on Sun- 
days. They dramatize missionary sto- 
ries and engage in other interesting 
activities. The “Fun and Festival” 
booklets are excellent sources of help 
for the leaders, as well as the various 
reading books and the courses for the 
different age-groups. 

11. Teachers and department sup- 
erintendents in the church school 
have long found the Friendship Press 
publications invaluable for use in 
connection with the regular denom- 
tnational Curriculum materials. In 
them the worship leader finds new 
stories and illustrations. Here the 
teacher finds up-to-date supplement- 
ary helps that can revitalize a lesson 
and make it more meaningful to the 
pupil. Some of the courses of study 
used in our Sunday Schools were 
written years ago and need fresh ad- 
ditional material of this kind. The 
good teacher needs more than “what 
the text-book says.” If he has at hand 
the home or foreign mission study 
course for the age of his class he 
will discover new stories, new activity 
suggestions, new ideas for service en- 
terprises. These will be helpful in 
world-friendship lessons and also in 
lessons that are not labeled “mission- 
ary” at all. It is not suggested that 
Friendship Press texts supplant the 
denominational curriculum in ‘any 
way; but they can enrich it at many 
points. : 
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Cecil Leslie Clifford 


The director of an Older Adult Fellowship 


shares his experience with people in their 


Days When 2) eae Cones cay 


Churches are becoming aware of the 
special interests and needs of adults 
of different ages and circumstances. 
They are developing activities to meet 
these needs instead of trying to treat 
all adults alike. There is great variety 
in the way churches approach this op- 
portunity, as there should be. Because 
of the widespread interest in OLDER 
ADULTS, the editors have asked Mr. 
Clifford to share his experience in de- 
veloping work with groups of older 
people as one story of what some 
churches are doing to meet the need 
and opportunity. 


EFERRED EXPERIENCES oft- 

en bring the greatest satisfac- 
tions. A youth will study and sacri- 
fice for years in preparation for a po- 
sition and an income. A married 
couple will diligently work and save 
until they have the thrill of moving 
into their own home. People grow- 
ing older may be approaching not a 
calamity but a culmination. 


Society and the church have recog- 
nized the needs and interests of chil- 
dren, teen-agers, youth and young 
adults and have made provisions for 
them. It is also necessary to discover 
and make provision for the interests 
and needs of older people. They need 
physical security, fellowship, a feeling 
of being wanted, the satisfaction of 
being useful, opportunities for recrea- 
tion, and the assurances of religion 
as much as those of any other age 
group. Programs need to be de- 
veloped in the light of these and other 
needs and interests. Some churches 
are meeting this need. 


Montana has many difficulties— 
147,000 square miles of broad prair- 
ies, tall mountains, long winters, deep 
snows, and a scattered population. 
Yet groups of older adults are de- 
veloping a variety of meetings, ac- 


Mr. Clifford, Kalispell, Montana, is Direc- 
tor of Older Adult Work for the Board of 
Education, Montana Methodist Conference. 
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tivities, and projects. Whitefish has 
a Church School Class with monthly 
social gatherings, and some service 
projects. Great Falls arranges month- 
ly meetings and is developing special 
hobby interests. Missoula has been 
majoring in creative hobbies and has 
30 to 40 in attendance. Polson has 
recently organized and at present the 
group is studying the world of na- 
ture, led by a retired forestry man. 


Older people give valuable service 
Some groups are carrying on serv- 
ice projects. Whitefish does the call- 
ing for the Home Department. 
Bridger developed a horseshoe and 
croquet court for the community. The 
men of the Kalispell group volun- 
teered the work of finishing the in- 
terior of the new Colonial type 
church. The Weavers Club at Sun- 
burst spends one afternoon a week at 
weaving and other crafts. They have 
given rugs for rooms in the Girl’s 
Dormitory at Rocky Mountain Col- 
lege in Billings, and have other serv- 
ice projects. Some groups assist the 
pastor in systematic calling. A pro- 
gram of volunteer calling on the for- 
gotten farm homes is succeeding. 


For every person a hobby 
Individuals specialize in painting, 
poetry composition, leather work, 
knitting, wood turning, gardening, 
etc. Others lead hobby groups in 
study of geology, flowers and trees, 
astronomy, and in making things. 
Skilled persons for such leadership 
often come from within the group. 
In Great Falls a lady is leading others 
in a study of geology. A man 80 in 
Sunburst has been leading in writing 
a story of early pioneer days for pub- 
lication in the County paper. When 
a lady nearly 70 was relieved of the 
cares of home she remembered the 
dream of youth and became a credit- 
able artist. John McGuffey, nephew 
of William H. McGuffey of McGuf- 
fey Reader fame, at 79, is writing 
discerning articles on social and eco- 


nomic questions. Miss Olivia For- 
cum of Whitefish was a public school 
teacher for 55 years, and teacher and 
superintendent in the church school 
for 64 years. She recently retired at 
84, and was voted the First Lady 
of the community. 


Their skills should be used 

Many come to the age of retire- 
ment at their best in understanding, 
judgment, and skills. The fact is 


that many older people are rendering - 


their most creative service. The 
church has an opportunity to assist 
these older people in making an ad- 
justment to this period in their lives. 
This can be a period of the full 
fruition of their living and useful- 
ness. It is a time when the freedom 
of retirement can bring back the 
dreams of youth, and release the ac- 
cumulated experience and skills. 


Many communities would profit by 
an organization of older adults. Def- 
inite steps should be planned and 
carefully followed. Briefly here are 


procedures used by some churches. 


The pastor can recommend a tem- 


porary leader with a committee of — 
three. They make a list of prospec- — 
tive members and their addresses. — 


Many others are discovered later. 


In consultation with the pastor a date | 


and place for the first meeting is an- 
nounced. The first get-together needs 
considerable promotion and publicity. 
The program must be made enjoy- 
able, including singing, get acquaint- 


ed games, perhaps an exhibition of © 


hobbies, a short talk explaining the 
needs and possibilities of the move- 
ment, and light refreshments. At this 
time officers — President, Secretary 
and a ‘Treasurer—may be elected, 
possibly for six months. There should 
be a free and democratic discussion 
of the program to be developed, the 
type of activities, service projects, and 
some long range objectives. 


Undoubtedly one of the significant 
trends of our time is this older adult 


movement. Society is benefited, and 


the older adults discover that the 
later years can be the richest of all. 
They.can work with other age groups 


on projects for the improvement of — 


the community, and for a better 
world. Thus the movement will work 
toward the fulfillment of the hopes 
of centuries as older people find age 
to be the Days When Dreams Come 
True. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


You can keep this page helpful in the 


exchange of experience and ideas. 


Send in your questions about any 
phase of church school work. Also 
send in brief accounts of successful 


activities or programs for the "Idea 


of the Month." Material used as an 
"Idea" is paid for with a Journal sub- 
scription to the author or to someone 
he may name. 


Another Way to Display 
Pictures Without 
Using Tacks 


I saw your answer to the inquiry 
about displaying unframed pictures 
which was on page 13 of the June 


issue of the Journal. In my Primary 


Department we have found a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 
The Lea A. V. Service in Albert 
Lea, Minnesota sells a product called 
Bulletin Board Wax. It comes in 
stick form, about 12 for $2.50. The 
heat of the hand is enough to soften 
two small bits which can be stuck to 
the back of the picture at the upper 
corners and then to the wall. When 
it comes time to remove the picture 
the wax easily comes off both wall 
and paper and sometimes can be re- 
used. We think it’s wonderful. 
—Carol Whyte Hajic 
Berwyn, Illinois ~ 
(For another solution see “Yours 
For The Asking” in September.) 


The Idea of the Month 


How a family trained its 
children in use of money 


Questions and suggestions come to 
the JOURNAL frequently concerning 
the development in children and youth 


of a right attitude toward money. The - 


experience of the James B. Palmer 
family of West Newton, Massachu- 
setts is representative of the good ap- 
proach many families make to this 
problem. Dr. Palmer, Editor in Chief 
of Ginn and Company, Publishers, and 
Mrs. Palmer have been asked to share 
this experience with JOURNAL 


_ readers. 


AT THE AGE OF THREE each 
of our four children began to re- 
ceive an allowance. Though it did 
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not begin to operate with full effec- 
tiveness until the age of five, the 
early training which began at three 
was important. After the first child, 
each one at three wanted his allow- 
ance just like his older brother or 
sister. It was our practice to dis- 
cuss the whole plan with each child, 
helping him to understand that the 
allowance was his share of the fam- 
ily income. 

The allowance was increased from 
year to year, beginning with a nickel 
each week for each year of the child’s 
age (in the days when a nickel went 
farther than it does today). It was 
understood that one half of the basic 
allowance was to be set aside for 
savings, primarily toward later edu- 
cation. The remainder they were 
permitted to spend as they wished, 
but it was understood that it in- 
cluded the weekly contribution to 
the church, as well as money for 
candy, movies, birthday gifts, etc. At 
the end of each week the account 
was reviewed so that each child, and 
we, would know how the money was 
used and “where it went.” 

It was, of course, necessary to 
increase the allowance above the 
basic scale to take care of lunches 
and other expenses when the child 
started to school and in early De- 
cember each child received a bonus 
to cover his purchases of modest 
Christmas presents for relatives and 
a few friends. As soon as the young- 
sters were old enough to purchase 
some of their own clothing (although 
they could not shop alone) the allow- 
ance was increased materially to 
cover clothing needs. 

From the outset an account book 
was kept for each child, later by 
him, so that he could see each week 
just what he was receiving, what he 
did with it and how his savings in- 
creased. 

Each child kept his or her money 
in a box or small bank, easily opened 
so that the money was always avail- 
able to him. There was no problem 
of pilfering, but had there been, the 
natural “penalty” would have been 
restitution out of “his” money. 
Change could be left any place in 
the house without risk of its being 
picked up by anyone other than the 
owner. The weekly conference with 
each child may have helped to in- 


still in his mind a respect for money 
and for its ownership. 

It was possible at times for a child 
to draw a bit in advance, but only 
after thorough discussion of the need 
and arrangements for making up the 
advance. Such requests came infre- 
quently. We were never asked for 
money once the child came to expect 
his allowance and to see how it oper- 
ated. 

The important thing was to be 
regular and consistent. Sometimes 
this was difficult, as we would like 
to have been indulgent and have 
supplemented the allowance. To 
have padded the allowance in any 
respect at any time for the sake of 
movies or other interests, however, 
would have defeated the purpose 
completely. The children soon came 
to know that if they went to the 
movies with friends once every two 
weeks they had no money left for 
anything else. Movies, entertainments 
and trips made by the family were 
“family treats.” 

Each child could do, and did, 
work in and about the home for 
modest pay so he could add to his 
spending or saving allowance as he 
chose. He was not paid for his simple 
regular duties, He was paid for work 
that saved the family from hiring 
outside help. 

Being consistent paid. The children 
learned the meaning of money. They 
respected the purposes for which it 
was to be used. For example, we 
never had the problem of the chil- 
dren stopping at the drug store and 
spending their offering money. On 
Sunday morning each child would 
select from his or her box or bank 
a coin that was already his own, not 
one drawn from a parental pocket- 
book at the last minute, as a contri- 
bution to the church or church 
school. This selection was made rev- 
erently, with a clear sense of purpose. 

I know of nothing we did with our 
children that was more successful. 
They developed an attitude toward 
money and a sense of stewardship of 
it which has continued with them, 
even now that three of them have 
completed college and _ university 
training, and are earning their own 
money, and two are married and 
have their own children. 

—James B. Palmer 
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@ @ Worship Resources 


Theme for December: 


For the Leader: 


Pre-Christmas days are likely to be 
over-stimulating for children. With all 
the displays of merchandise in stores, 
newspapers and television, the “I want” 
in people is developed and encouraged. 
The church should be a little isle of peace 
and quiet for the children in this hectic 
materialistic environment. This is the 
time for more periods of calm and silence 
in our worship services. These services 
have been planned with this need in mind 
and also to help children see the value of 
silence when we listen only to God. 


The services should move along slowly 
and at a relaxed tempo, giving time for 
the spirit of God to awaken and unfold 
in the hearts of the children. This neces- 
sitates the leader’s being in a very calm 
and quiet frame of mind. This spirit is 
very difficult to maintain in the pressure 
of Christmas planning, but after all, the 
most important thing at Christmas time 
or any time is to keep that unhurried, 
peaceful open mind. Let us try to make 
this our gift to the Saviour at this Christ- 
mas-tide. 

Try not to let the children get excited 
or disorderly when they first arrive in the 
morning. This is especially important if 
your worship service comes before the 
class session. This means you and the 
other teachers must be on hand before 
the children arrive. Greet them quietly 
and have things ready for them to do. 


In this Christmas season, we suggest you 
play records of Christmas religious music 
or have your pianist play some softly. We 
suggest, however, that you save “Silent 
Night” for near Christmas and for use 
in the service. The following are some 
records available: 


“Joy to the World” and “The First 
Noel,” organ chimes, Owen Bradley, 
Victor 60274, 89 cents. 


“Christmas Chimes,’ Charles 
organ, and Tommy Blades, 
London, LA44, $3.45. 


“Christmas Hymns and Carols,” twenty- 
four of the best-loved Christmas 
carols recorded by Robert Shaw and 
his chorale group, Victor Album 
DM1077, $6.00. 

You could also have some beautiful 
Christmas pictures and books for the chil- 
dren to enjoy. The children can mount 
Christmas pictures on colored construction 


paper. 


Smart, 
chimes, 


*Dayton, Ohio. 
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hele rimary Department 


by Lillian White Shepard* 


Keeping Jesus’ Birthday 


Agree with the children upon certain 
chords on the piano which are a signal 
for gathering in the place where you wor- 
ship. A tune such as “Before Worship” 
on page 103 of The Whole World Singing’ 
could be used as a signal. 


Use pictures from your primary picture 
set for your worship. 

Hymns used in the services are from 
Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press unless otherwise indicated. 


1. How Shall We Keep Jesus' 


Birthday? 

Worsuip CENTER: A picture of Jesus 
teaching 

PRELUDE: Music of ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus,” 


“Jesus Was a Loving Teacher,’ 85, 
“While the Christmas Stars Are Shin- 
ing,” 55 
LEADER: This is the month when Jesus’ 
birthday comes. Why do we always 
celebrate Jesus’ birthday? Let me read 
from our Bible something that tells 
about him. It tells why we celebrate his 
birthday. 
SCRIPTURE: 
“. . he went about doing good ... 
for God was with him.” 
—From Acts 10:38 (R.S.V.) 


Sone: “Jesus Was a Loving Teacher,” 85, 
or “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


CONVERSATION: 

“What do you think would be the best 
way to keep Jesus’ birthday?” Allow time 
for children’s suggestions. ‘If we would 
be very quiet and wait for him perhaps 
God would speak to us and tell us more 
things about how he would like us to keep 
Christmas this year. If after you wait 
quite a long while you feel that God has 
told you something, you may wish to 
share it with the rest of us.” 


SILENT WalITING 

SHarinc THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS 

Puanninc To Do Someruine For Orn- 
ERs: Out of the silence there may be 
expressed a desire to do something for 
someone. This may be a money gift or 
a gift of service. It may be for people 
far away or it may be for someone in 
your church or neighborhood. Try to 
help the children carry out their sug- 
gestions during the next two weeks. 


Sone: “While the Christmas Stars Are 
Shining,” No. 55. Read then sing this 


1Edited by Edith Lovell Thomas and published 
by Friendship Press. 


DECEMBER 


to the children if they do not know it. 
Then have them sing it. 


Orrerinc: Always explain what the of- 
fering is to be used for, giving definite 
illustrations. Have one or two children 
receive the offering in baskets or plates 
while the pianist plays softly—perhaps 
one of the new songs you are learning. 


Let the children place the offering on | 


the worship center, while every one 
sings an offering response such as ‘Fa- 
ther, Bless the Gifts We Bring Thee,” 
169. 


Srory: 
How Mary EuLien Kept CHristmas 


Mary Ellen was a little Negro girl. It 
wasn’t much fun being a Negro in the 


town where Mary Ellen lived, All the rest | 


of the families in that town had light 
skins and they thought Mary Ellen’s dark 
skin was queer. In fact some of the peo- 
ple thought that white was a better color 
for your skin and that they were better 
than Mary Ellen just because they had 
light skin. 

You can just imagine how this made 
Mary Ellen feel. Sometimes she almost 
wished she could shrink up and crawl 
away in a little hole where people couldn’t 
ever see her again. 
concerned, 
skin. She liked it better than white skins 
which looked to her as if they had faded 
when the people took a bath. But Mary 
Ellen didn’t think she was any better than 
the people with the faded skins. 


Mary Ellen’s church school teacher said 


As far as she was | 
she liked her nice dark brown 


Jesus had a dark skin too, not as dark as 


a Negro’s but just about half way between 
a black skin and a white skin. “I would 
like to see Jesus,” thought Mary Ellen, 
and when she heard how good he was she 
wished she could be that way too. 


When Christmas time came, Mary El- 


len wished she could do something nice ~ 


for Jesus, sort of like giving him a pres- 
ent. When she was quiet one day in 
church school, it seemed just as if Jesus 
spoke to her. He seemed to say, ‘Never 
mind if people are mean to you and laugh 
at you and call you names. They don’t 
really mean to be cruel. They are thought- 
less and forget to talk to God about 
things. But don’t worry and don’t feel 
bad. Think about God and be happy in 
your heart.” 

“That’s my present for Jesus,’ said 
Mary Ellen to herself. “I will be happy. 
I will love Jesus and his Father and I will 


try to be gay and happy all the time. I | 


can feel a little song in my heart right 

now. I'll just forget about it when people 

treat me bad. This is my present! This is 
my present for Jesus.” 

PoEM: 

I want to give something to Jesus, 
I want to give something to him; 

If I love and obey God my Father, 
That is my best gift for Christ. 

Sone: “What Can I Give Him?” 128. 
(Sing it to the children if they do not 
know the tune. Then have them sing 
it.) 

BENeEpDICTION: “May the spirit of Jesus be 
in our hearts the rest of the day and all 
through the coming week.” Amen. 
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2. In the Silence 

Worsuip CENTER: “Arrival of the Shep- 
herds,” by Lerolle 

PRELUDE: Music of “Once in Royal Da- 
vid’s City,” 67, and “Mighty Day,” 86 
in The Whole World Singing. 

Story-TaLk: 


Sent NicuT 

Did you ever wake up in the middle of 
the night when all the cars had stopped 
going by your house, and the birds were 
still asleep? If you ever did, you would 
find everything very, very quiet. 

That’s the way it must have been the 
night Jesus was born. All the people in 
the little town of Bethlehem had gone to 
bed. The donkeys with their carts had 
stopped clattering along the cobblestone 
streets and had been put in their stalls 
for the night. 

There were many visitors in Bethlehem 
that night, people who used to live there 
and had come to sign their name in the 
'governor’s book. These visitors were all 
asleep in the inn or at some friend’s house. 

Mary and Joseph from the town of 
Nazareth had to go to bed in a barn that 
night because the inn was full. In that 
country barns were often caves in the side 
of a rocky hill. In the cave-barn where 
Mary and Joseph went to sleep, there may 
have been animals sleeping too, a cow or 
a donkey or maybe a sheep with her baby 
lamb. In the middle of the night, these 
animals would be asleep and it would be 
very quiet in the stable. 

In this beautiful silence, the baby Jesus 
came into this world. When Mary held 
him in her arms, her heart sang for joy. 
This tiny baby was hers to hold and feed, 


SVE FILMSTRIPS 
Wobdlay /eoguame 


The Baby King_ 

For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that first Christmas. 


A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 


A770-1 


Thanksgiving with Jesus 


For 5 to 10 year olds; 23 frames. This is the 
story of the Feast of Booths, or Succa, as it may 
have been celebrated by Jesus when He was a 
small child. This feast of Thanksgiving was 
celebrated long before America was discovered. 
The strip will guide children into a deeper 
understanding and meaning of Thanksgiving, 
and show how other people say, ‘“‘Thank you.”’ 


A770-4 Thanksgiving with Jesus, in color, 


The Baby in the Temple 


For 5 to 10 year olds; 19 frames. The dedication 

of Jesus in the Temple, at 6 weeks, as recorded 

in the Gospel of Luke, is told in this new film- 

strip prepared especially for children. Script 

gee by Juanita Herrick; illustrations by 
‘om and Blonnie Holmes. 


A770-3_ The Baby in the Temple, in color, 


and love and care for. Her heart sang 
out to God for joy. She murmured words 
of praise. ‘‘He is really your child, God,” 
she said. “You have sent him and he be- 
longs to you, and I will take care of him 
for you the best I can.” 

Joseph’s heart was filled with joy and 
praise too. He would take care of both 
Mary and the baby, with God’s help. He 
would not let any harm come to them. 

It was such a joyous hour. It must al- 
most have seemed as if there were a 
bright light in that stable. 


Scripture: Luke 2:1-7 (R.S.V.) 


Sone Periop: “Silent Night,” 56, “Away 
in a Manger,” 62, “Once in Royal Da- 
vid’s City,” 67, “The Friendly Beasts,” 
71, “Mighty Day,” 86, The Whole 
World Singing, “Little Jesus, Sweetly 
Sleep,” 132, The Hymnal for Boys and 
Girls, Appleton-Century 


INTRODUCTION TO SILENCE: Often the 
very best things in the world happen in 
the quiet, just as Jesus came in the 
silence of the night. Sometimes when 
people are very quiet and want to 
please God, he fills their hearts with 
joy and peace and love. And that is 
why in our church school, we are trying 
to learn to be silent at times. It’s like 
telling God we are at home and he can 
come into our hearts. Shall we be silent 
now? 

Sttent Time: Introduced by pianist play- 
ing very softly “Silent Night.” 

OFFERING: (As in service 1) 

BENEDICTION: (As in service 1) 


WIE COPHONSess).1</esi>\/0151° aeters $5.00 
The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script........... $5.00 


with manual .3.cc0cbies soe cdies $4.00 


with reading script........... $4.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway »* Chicago 14, Illinois 


creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 
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WE ARE 


PSSSss 


THY CHILDREN 
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The child’s own book 


of hymns... wE ARE 
THY CHILDREN 


Original hymns written for 
children with love and affection — 
songs about everyday living, getting 
along with others, story songs of the 
New Testament, Christmas songs, 
songs of praise, songs of love. The 
words and illustrations by LOIS LENSK! 
and the music by CLYDE ROBERT BULLA 
go together perfectly. A “must” for 
church libraries! 

Cloth, $2.75 Paper; $1.75 


At all bookstores, or 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, N. Y. 16 


3. Angel Music 


Worsuip CENTER: 


“Arrival of the Shep- 
herds,” by Lerolle, with a tall white 
candle on each side. 


PRELUDE: Music of “Stars Were Gleam- 
ing,” 69 

CANDLE LicHutinc: By child chosen in 
advance 


Story-TALk: 
ANGEL Music 

In the country where Jesus lived, people 
sometimes kept their sheep out doors all 
the time, all night long as well as all day. 
There always had to be shepherds to 
watch them, so no harm could come to 
them, so no wild animals could come out 
of the woods and snatch them, and so the 
sheep would not get lost. 

Would you like to have been one of 
the night shepherds? You would need to 
take a little lunch with you in case you 
got hungry in the night. You would not 
need to walk as much as in the daytime, 
because the sheep would lie down in one 
place and sleep most of the night. 

But you might get a little chilly sitting 
around keeping your eye on the sheep. 
You could pull your heavy wool cloak 
around you and sometimes you could build 
a little fire of sticks or dried grass. It 
would be. beautiful being out under the 
brilliant stars all night. 


Sometimes some of the other shepherds 
would bring their flocks near yours to 
sleep. Then you and they could sit to- 
gether and visit, or maybe one could watch 
all the flocks while the others slept. 


Some shepherds were together out on a 
hill near Bethlehem the night Jesus was 
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born. In the quiet of that night God 
spoke to those shepherds and told them 
that the babe born in Bethlehem that 
night was a very special child. 

They must have been very good men 
who loved God a great deal and were 
ready for him to speak to them. Suddenly 
there was music in the air. 

Sometimes when we wait silently it is 
something like that. It seems as if a 
beautiful song comes into our hearts. Let’s 
try to be the kind of people who can hear 
music and hear God speaking to us. 


Sonc: “Stars Were Gleaming,’ 69 

Sonc: “Father, We Will Quiet Be,” 182 

Quiet LISTENING 

Sone: “Mighty Day,’ 86, The Whole 
World Singing 

OFFERING: (As in service 1) 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-20 (R.S.V.) 


SonGs AND ProcEssIoONAL: “O Come, 
All Ye Children,” 68. Read this to the 
children first, then have it sung as a 
solo. Suggest that as it is sung, the 
children come forward and kneel before 
the picture in the worship center, if 
they wish. Try to help them to be free 
to do whatever they feel like doing. 
When that song is finished they can 
sing “Little Jesus, Sweetly Sleep,” 132, 
The Hymnal for Boys and Girls. The 
children may want to pretend they are 
rocking the baby as they sing this, then 
steal softly back to their seats after the 
song. After they are seated, they can 
sing very softly, “Silent Night.” 


BENEDICTION: (As in service 1) 


4. Keeping Christmas 


WorsuHip CENTER: 
by Merson 


“Repose in Egypt,” 


PRELUDE: “Once in Royal David’s City,” 
67 
CONVERSATION: 


The children may be bubbling over 
with things they want to tell you about 
their Christmas. After they have talked 
awhile, say, “Let’s be quiet and think a 
moment, and then I would like you to 
answer a question: What was the happiest 
minute of your Christmas time?” ‘Then 
another question: What part of the way 
you kept Jesus’ birthday, do you think he 
would like best?” “Did any of us do 
things at Christmas time, that Jesus would 
not like at all?” “Let us have a quiet 
prayer now. First let us ask God to for- 
give us for the wrong things we have done 
on Christmas day and since then. Then 
you may have other things you want to 
say to God or you may just want to be 
quiet so he can speak to you.” 


Quiet TIME 
OFFERING: 
Story: 


(As in service 1) 


CaRING FOR THE CHILD 

Joseph, Mary’s husband, was a very 
good man. He wanted to take care of 
that precious new baby and Mary its 
mother. Joseph loved God and listened 
when God spoke to him. Sometimes God 
spoke to him through his dreams. 

Joseph. had a dream that told him it 
was not safe to keep the baby Jesus in 
Judea where Bethlehem was located, be- 
cause the king, Herod, wanted to destroy 
him. Herod was jealous because the wise 


AChristmas of Beauty wn 


Order your Christmas Backgrounds 
early to avoid disappointment. 
Star Over Bethlehem (above). End 
panels show Wise Men and Shep- 
herds $7.45 
Christmas Eve (right). Church in cen- 
ter, home activities on ends. .$7.45 
The Nativity (not shown). Manger 
scene with side panels of Shepherds 
and Wise Men. $7.45 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
Combination book and manger set. 
The manger set makes the Christ- 
mas story come to life. When set up 


the background is 17 in. by 11 in. with folding floor and roof and 
Holy Family, Wise Men, animals and Shepherds grouped about. Stand- 
up pieces can be used in sand tables, on mantels or under the poise 
eet 1.50 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS—Unusual Flannelgraph Story—8 pages of col- 


mas tree 


Supplies 


Christmas Background 


Breath-taking panoramas litho- 
graphed in beautiful colors on heavy 
paper with instructions for mount- 
ing. Size 1912 ft. wide by 7 ft. high. 
Each has 3 blended scenes. Used in 
One piece or as backdrop with wings, 
they transform your church or hall 
into a magnificent religious setting 
for special programs. Can be reused. 


CHRISTMAS CRIB — Life-like colored 
figures firmly fit in one-piece platform, 
size 27 In. by’ 74: he es $1.25 


MUSICAL CHURCH Size 


ored figures on “‘Flannelblot’’ stock and Lesson Text, only... .$1.00 Bett apeNe fOr plas T5e X 4x BY4 
GREETING CARDS HANDWORK BUTTONS iegated colored 

2 De Luxe gift box as-| Outline illustrations to] ‘Joy tothe World” windows. Plays part Trees are 

sorts., 21 Bible verse | color ‘‘The Christmas| button, red and of ‘Oh Come All Ye decoration 

folders, envelopes. Story, “The Wise Men’’ | green. Doz. ..25¢ Faithful’. A satisfy- only—not 

Bay eher a re Carant ha tie 1 testeeeeeeees. 156] 100 .......$2.00 ing decoration of a part of 
CHRISTMAS panne CHRISTMAS OFFERING many uses. ..$3.75 oe church 

AND LETTERHEADS ENVELOPES 
100°. 52.7 52.005) 1000) ey. $14.00 | 100 ..80c; 1000 ..$6.00 


CANDY BOXES 
¥-lb., tape handles, 3 designs: Man- 


extra. Doz.....30c; 100... .$2.00 | dimes. 100 


PROGRAMS & PAGEANTS— a large variety, see catalog. 
Ask for Free Catalog of complete supplies. 


10 South Wabash Avenue Dept.53 Chicago 3, ill. 
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COIN COLLECTORS 
Red stocking design. Scrip- 
ger, Church, Bells & Holly, delivery | ture verses, holds $1.00 in 
$5.75 


STORIES of JESUS 


By Mabel B. Fenner 


with 12 full-color 
full page illustrations by 


RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


A delightful new life of Jesus 
for children 5 to 10. The 
author has the ability of put- 


ting important events into 
simple language. Excellent 
for prizes, awards, class or 
home use. Bound in heavy 
Kromekote cover. 32 pages. 
50¢; $5.50 a dozen at your bookstore 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 


men who came to see Jesus had said that 
he was to be a king of the Jews. Joseph 
took Mary and the baby away into a far 
land, the land of Egypt. In our picture 
you see the family resting in the land of 
Egypt on their travels. 

They stayed there quite a long time, 
till God spoke to Joseph again in a dream, 
and told him it was safe to bring Jesus 
back to Palestine. They did not go to 
Bethlehem again but went to their own 
town, called Nazareth, where Joseph was 
the carpenter for the village. There Jesus 
grew up to love God and live close to 


him. 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 2:13-15a; 19-23a 
(R.S.V.) 

CONVERSATION: 


“Christmas is so lovely and there is 
such a nice spirit in people’s hearts at 
Christmas that some people say, ‘I wish 
we could keep Christmas all the year 
long!’ Would there be anything about 
Christmas that you would like to keep all 
year long?” Allow plenty of time for 
thoughtful responses. “What could we do 
that would help us keep this Christmas 
spirit of love and joy in our hearts?” 

“We must keep the Christmas spirit in 
our hearts. We must pray every day that 
we can keep a loving and joyous feeling 
all the time. When we waken in the 
morning, let us ask God to help us keep 
this loving spirit all day long.” 

Sone: “Father, We Thank Thee for the 

Night,” stanza 2 only, 43 
BeNneEpDicTION: (As in service 1) 


The JOURNAL is an excellent Christmas 


gift. 
issue. 


See special envelope bound in this 
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Junior Darin erd 


by Arlene S. Hall* 
Theme for December: 
We Honor Jesus 


For the Leader: 


We want to help juniors feel the holi- 
ness, the reverence, and the joy of this 
season. We want them.to have genuine ex- 
periences of worship. ; 


In these services special attention has 
been given to the worship centers and to 
participation by juniors. You will need to 
read all the services now so you can 
gather material and make plans with the 
boys and girls for these holy days. Your 
juniors will enjoy the variety, the pageant- 
ry, and the spirit of these services. 

Hymns are found in Hymns for Junior 
Worship and in many other hymnals. 


1. The First Christmas 


Worsuip CENTER: This worship service 
is based on Christmas pictures, script- 
ures, and carols. The worship center 
may be arranged in either of three 
ways: (1) Large teaching pictures can 
be used; (2) slides would be very ef- 
fective; (3) or juniors in costume could 
picture-pose each episode. 


PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful,” 33 
Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful,’ 33 
PrayeR: Our Father, we come to worship 
Jesus. May the wonder of his birth fill 
our hearts with praise and joy. Amen. 
PicrurE: Shepherds watching their flocks 


Scripture: Luke 2:8-14 (R.S.V.) 
Hymn: “It came Upon a Midnight 

Clear,” stanza 1, 34 
Picture: Shepherds 

manger 
ScrrpTurE: Luke 2:15-16 (R.S.V.) 
Soto: “Sweet Little Jesus Child” 
Picture: Shepherds climbing the hillside 
Scripture: Luke 2:17-18 (R.S.V.) 
Hymn: “Go Tell It on the Mountain”t+ 
Picture: Madonna and Child 
Hymn: “Joy to the World” 

Scripture: Luke 2:19-20 (R.S.V.) 
Litany: 

Leader: For the angel’s message of the 
Savior’s birth, 

Response: We give thanks. 

Leader: For the song the angels sang 
of peace on earth and good will to men, 

Response: We give thanks. 

Leader: For the faith of the shepherds 
who left their flocks and went to Bethle- 
hem to worship the Christ child, 

Response: We give thanks. f 

Leader: For Joseph who. found the best 
place possible for Mary and Baby Jesus, 

Response: We give thanks. 

Leader: For Mary who cared for Jesus 
so lovingly, 

Response: We give thanks. 

Leader: For Jesus who was born to be 
our Savior, ; 

Response: We give thanks. 

_ Leader: For all who worshipped Thee 
that first Christmas, i 


at the Bethlehem 


{From In Harmony, National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3. 30c each. 


*Anderson, Indiana. 
November, 1952 


Response: We give thanks. 

Leader: For the joy of worshiping Thee 
always, 

Response: We give thanks. Amen. 
Hymn: Hum one stanza of ‘Silent Night,” 

35 


BENEDICTION 


2. Gifts That Cannot Be Wrapped 


WorsuHip CENTER: Tall red candle with 
greenery around the base and a Bible 
opened to the Christmas story. 


PRELUDE: ‘“O Come, All Ye Faithful,’ 33 

CHORAL CaLL To WorsuipP: “O Come, 
Let Us Worship,” 119 

Scripture: Isaiah 9:6 (R.S.V.) 

Hymn: “The First Noel,” 37 


Story: 
Tue Best CHRISTMAS 
“Mama, did our class have a good time 
this morning!” Valya’s words were quick, 
her voice high, and her eyes expectant. 
“We talked about Christmas and presents 
and everything.” 


Karl said nothing. His mother and fa- 
ther looked at him. Surely Karl had some- 
thing to say about his class. Ever since 
they had come to America, mealtimes had 
been almost exciting. As they ate, six-year- 
old Valya, ten-year-old Karl, and their 
parents took turns telling the happenings 
of the day in this new country. Karl usual- 
ly wanted to be the first to tell what had 
happened to him, but not today. 

“Well, Karl?” asked Father. 


Karl frowned. He leaned on the table 
with both elbows and looked at his bowl 
of stew, still almost untouched. Karl could 
feel six eyes turned on him. He opened 
his mouth but did not look up. “Every- 
one’s giving presents for Christmas—lots 
of presents. We don’t have anything to 
give. The people at church have given us 
everything. And we can’t even show them 
how thankful we are.” 


Father looked out the window. Mother 
looked at the stew. Valya looked from one 
to the other with questioning eyes. “We 
have many friends here in America. They 
have been very good,” Father said. He 
paused. With a low voice he added, “I 
don’t see how we can give any of them 
presents.” 

Mother laid her hand on Father’s. She 
looked straight at Karl as she said, 
“Christmas is for remembering Jesus. We 
show our love for him by showing our 
love for one another. Let us pray and ask 
Jesus how we can show our love and 
thanks to him this Christmas.” 

“TI want to pray now,” Valya said. 

And pray they did. Not only on Sunday 
but every day the next week. Every meal- 
time someone mentioned it. 

On Thursday a lady asked Mrs. Kovac 
to help with the cleaning. That day Moth- 
er earned five dollars. Maybe now the Ko- 
vacs could buy gifts for their friends. Karl 
thought he might be able to get a paper 
route. That would be more money for 
gifts. 

Valya clapped her hands. “Now we can 
give presents too.” 

Karl was smiling again. Only Father 
did not smile. “How can we get money 
enough to give presents to everyone in the 
church?” he asked. “There are all the 
people who helped buy our railroad tickets 
from New York. The Nichols family 


brought us groceries. Our bed came from 
one family, the stove from another—every 
piece of furniture from somebody differ- 
ent. Patty Andrews gave Valya dresses. 
Lots of people gave all of us clothes. Mr. 
Schmidt helps us to understand the Amer- 
ican ways. How can we give all these peo- 
ple presents?” 


The smiles vanished. It was very quiet 
in the Kovac apartment. “I guess we still 
have more praying to do,” Mother said 
and went to the kitchen to start supper. 

Friday and Saturday passed, but still the 
Kovacs did not know how to thank all 
their friends. The idea came on Sunday. 

Karl enjoyed church, especially the 
music. This time he wiggled and squirmed 
and twisted and turned. Church seemed 
never to end. As soon as the last amen 
was said, Karl whispered to his father, 
“Let’s hurry home. I have an idea.” 

No sooner was the family inside the 
door than Karl announced, “I know what 
we can do for Christmas. We can give 
gifts that cannot be wrapped.” 

Valya and Mother looked at Karl. They 
did not understand. Father asked, “Gifts 
that cannot be wrapped? What kind of 
presents is that?” 


A smile still covered Karl’s face and his 
eyes glowed as he said, “Miss Polly ex- 
plained about it this morning. She said 
we could do things for people to make 
them happy and that would be the best 
kind of Christmas gifts to give. Our class 
is going to give a present to Mr. Austin, 
the janitor. Every morning before we leave 
we're going to pick up the paper off the 
floor and put everything back just the 
way we found it.” 


Now Father was nodding. He wasn’t 
smiling yet, but he seemed to understand. 
Valya said, “Now we can give presents 
too.” 

“Tomorrow I’m going to begin looking 
for ways to give gifts that cannot be wrap- 
ped,” Karl said as he carefully hung up 
his first warm coat. 

Mother turned to Karl. “You know, I 
think Ill start this afternoon. This morn- 
ing our pastor said the Nichols family 
had colds. I'll make some soup for them 
and go over to see if I can help. I’ll tell 
them it’s our Christmas gift.” 

Father was smiling now. “I don’t know 
what I can give, but I can give some- 
thing.” 

Valya jumped up and down. “We’re 
giving love presents.” 

Monday morning the Kovacs awoke to 
find the ground blanketed with snow. Karl 
was up with a bound. “If I hurry, I can 
give some love gifts before school. Maybe 
I can clean off two or three walks.” 

And that’s what Karl did! When Mrs. 
Andrews saw the clean walk, she tried to 
pay him. “No, no!” Karl said. “It’s for 
Christmas. We want to thank you for 
everything you’ve done for us since we’ve 
come to America. It’s our gift, but we 
can’t put it in fancy paper.” 

On the way home from school Valya 
saw Mrs. Morris getting off the bus. Her 
arms were full of packages. A bundle on 
top slipped off. As she bent over to see 
what had fallen, two more dropped. 
“Wait,” Valya called, “I'll carry them for 
you.” . 

As Valya laid down the packages in 
Mrs. Morris’ house she said, ‘Merry 
Christmas! This is the first present I’ve 
given. Isn’t it fun to give presents? I want 
to give lots of love presents to everybody.” 
And Valya was out the door and down the 
street before Mrs. Morris could do more 
than say, “Thanks.” t 
Festher was a little late in getting home 
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from work that night. As he entered the 
door he said, “Just gave my first unwrap- 
ped present, Our pastor’s car was stuck in 
front of the church. I helped to get it 
out.” 

Both Karl and Valya wanted to tell 
about their gifts at the same time. In just 
a few minutes Father knew Valya had car- 
ried packages for Mrs. Morris and Karl 
had shoveled snow. 

“This is the best Christmas I ever had,” 
Karl decided. “It must be even better than 
Christmases in Poland before the war.” 

Valya was clapping her hands and 
jumping up and down. ‘How long until 
Christmas?” 

“Two weeks,” Father said. “Time to 
give lots of love gifts—gifts that cannot 
be wrapped—gifts in the name of Jesus.” 

“The best Christmas we ever had,” Karl 
murmured again. 
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LEADER: As we listen to quiet Christmas 
music, let us think about the love gifts 
we Can give. 

ListENING Music: 

stanza played softly 

Porm: What Can I Give Him? 

What can I give him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb; 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part; 
But what can I give him? 
Give him my heart. 
—Christina Rosetti 

LEADER: In our hearts let us give thanks 
for Jesus. Let us talk with him about 
ways we can share his love. 

SILENT PRAYER 


Hymn: “Silent Night,’ 35, stanza 3 
BENEDICTION 


3. We Give to Jesus 


WorsuHip CENTER: Actual  straw-filled 
manger with a spotlight behind it. Chil- 
dren could make a large wall picture of 
the stable and a life-sized Mary and 
Joseph. Or juniors dressed as Mary and 
Joseph could take their places beside 
the manger. 

PRELUDE: “O Little 
hem,” 36 

CuHoraL Catt to Worsuip: 
Town of Bethlehem,” stanza 4 

Scripture: Matthew 2:1-11 (R.S.V.) 

Hymn: “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 


“Silent Nights,” 35,one 


Town of Bethle- 


“O Little 


38 (As hymn is sung, three juniors 
dressed as wise men come carrying their 
gifts, kneel before the manger, 
gifts for the Christ-child.) 


LEADER: The wise men brought rich gifts 
to the Christ child. The richest gifts we 
can give our Savior are gifts made rich 
by a loving heart. 

Listeninc Music: “O Come, 
Worship,” 119 played softly 


PRESENTATION OF GiFTs: If each child 
has brought a special offering or gift, 
have each come, kneel before the man- 
ger, and leave his gift. If a class has 
prepared a special gift as a group, a 
representative can bring it, kneel before 
the manger, and leave the gift. The pi- 
anist can play softly during this time. 


Leaver: We have brought our gifts to 
the manger of our King. Would you like 
to send a prayer with the love gifts you 
have presented? Let us bow our heads. 
Some will pray aloud, and all of us ‘will 
pray in our hearts. 

PRAYER: Spontaneous prayers by boys and 
girls 

Cyorat READING OF SCRIPTURE: 
thew 25:35-40 (R.S.V.) 

Boy: Jesus said, ‘for I was hungry and 
you gave me food, I was thirsty and you 
gave me drink, I was a stranger and you 
welcomed me, I was naked and you 
clothed me, I was sick and you visited me, 
I was in prison and you came to me.’ 

Girl: Then the righteous will answer 
him, 


Let Us 


Mat- 
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Group: ‘Lord, when did we see thee 
hungry and feed thee, or thirsty and give 
thee drink? And when did we see thee a 
stranger and welcome thee, or naked and 
clothe thee? And when did we see thee 
sick or in prison and visit thee?’ 

Boy: ... “Truly, I say to you, as you 
did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me.’ 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart,” 

83 
Benepviction: “The grace of our Lord 

Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
4. Honoring Jesus in the New 

Year (Candle-Lighting 

Service) 


WorsHIp Center: Tall white candle, 
lighted. Holders for twelve smaller can- 
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dles in semi-circle before the tall candle. 
(Squares of wall paper cleaner in which 
four-inch candles can be inserted make 
good holders.) Open Bible in front of 
the candles. 

Each child participating in the candle- 
lighting can carry a 3 x 5 card with the 
words he is to read on one side and a 
symbol of the month on the other. As 
he comes to the worship center, he can 
light his candle from the: tall taper, read 
about the month he represents, put his 
lighted candle in the holder on the wor- 
ship table, and fasten the symbol of his 
month to the wall or drape behind the 
worship table. 

Suggested symbols are: January, the 
figure 1; February, heart; March, kite; 
April, cross; May, family worshiping 
together; June, child playing; July, the 
flag; August, suitcase; September, 
school-book; October, fall leaf; Novem- 
ber, pilgrim; December, manger. Sym- 
bols could be pictures or colored-paper 
figures pasted on the cards. 


PRELUDE: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee,” 12 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm _ 100:4-5a 
(R.S.V.) 

Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell,” 1 


Prayer: Our Father, our hearts are filled 
with joy and happiness. We want to 
thank you for all the happiness we have 
known this Christmas, for the times we 
have felt you near. Thank you for the 
gift of your Son. May we carry His lov- 
ing spirit into each day of the new year. 

Hymn: “We Sing Our Praise,” 4 

LeapER: On Thursday we begin a new 
year. Do not know what will happen 
during those 365 days, but we want to 
make it the best year we have known. 
We want to become more like Jesus 
in our hearts. We want to learn more, 
become wiser. We want to grow taller 
and stronger. We want to become 
friendlier, more likable. Only with 
God’s help can we become this kind of 
person. 

Today the tall, lighted candle on our 
worship table represents the help, cour- 
age, and guidance God can give us for 
the new year. 


CanDLE-LiIGHTING: 

First Junior: This candle represents Jan- 
uary, the beginning of a whole new year. 
We can begin our new year right by ask- 
ing God's help, by asking him to guide us, 
by learning new ways to be better Chris- 
tians. 

Second Junior: Valentine’s Day comes 
in February. This month is a good time 
to show love and friendship to others, 
especially to those who need friends. It is 
not always easy to be friendly and lov- 
ing. We will need God’s help. 


Third Junior: This third month of the 
year is one of strange weather. Because 
there is lots of wind we think of kites. In 
March as we see the change from winter 
to spring, we think about God the Creator 
who has made our wonderful world. 

Fourth Junior: Easter comes in April this 
year. At Easter we remember the cour- 
ageous life of Jesus. More than anything 
else we want to be his true followers. We 
want to have courage like his. 

Fifth Junior: In May comes Christian 
Family Week. How glad we are for our 


parents, for our brothers and sisters! We 
know how much we need God’s help to be 
a_ good member of the family. 

Sixth Junior: In June we begin to enjoy 
our summer vacation. It’s fun to have 
time to do the things we’ve been wanting 
to do all year—playing, working on hob- 
bies, attending vacation church school, 
going on picnics. Because we have more 
free time, we need God’s help in making 
the best use of every day. 

Seventh Junior: On the fourth of July 
we think of our land, our flag, our free- 
dom. We are thankful for our country, 
and we pray that God will always guide 
it. 

Eighth Junior: August is vacation 
month for many. It is a time for seeing 
new places, meeting old and new friends. 
Traveling helps us feel that wherever we 
go, God is with us. 

Ninth Junior: When school begins, we 
see all our friends again. We feel that we 
are really growing up. It is fun to be one 
grade higher. We know that we need 
God’s help to do our best in school. 

Tenth Junior: October is one of the 
most beautiful months of the year. The 
golden sunlight, the bright blue sky, and 
the colored leaves help us to think of God 
who has made evervthing beautiful. 

Eleventh Junior: Then comes Thanksgiv- 
ing. How thankful we are for all the good 
things God sends us! 

Twelfth Junior: Finally we celebrate the 
birthday of Jesus. We are thankful for his 
coming. Through the ways we celebrate 
Christmas, we want to show our love for 
Jesus. 

Listentnc Music 

PraYER: By a teacher, thanking God for 
the gift of a new year and seeking his 
help that we may become more like 

Jesus. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian,” 

86 
Benepiction: “The grace of our Lord 


Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 
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Junior High Department 


by Laura A. Athearn* 


Theme for December: 


Keeping Christmas 


For the Leader: 


The celebration of Christmas should be 
a month-long activity in the junior high 
department. Commercial institutions begin 
the materialistic emphasis through radio 
and television, in stores, and by means of 
all kinds of attractive advertising. The 
Church ‘School can provide a spiritual in- 
terpretation of Christmas that will both 
enrich the lives of boys and girls, and mo- 
tivate them toward service activity. 


It will be the purpose of these worship 
materials to help boys and girls realize that 
we keep Christmas, not merely because 
Christ was born in a manger with an- 
gels, shepherds and wisemen worshipping 
him, but because he lived and so revealed 
the character of God that the world hon- 
ors his life of love and ‘service. 


1. Why We Celebrate Christmas 


Worsuip CENTER: 


Use a large picture of Christ that is 
already familiar to the group. The Com- 
mittee may plan to use lighted candles and 
an opened Bible, or just put green boughs 
around the picture. 


CALL To Worsuip: Psalm 9:1-2 or Isaiah 
60:1-3 or I Corinthians 1:4-9 (R.S.V.) 


Leaper: The church has named the sea- 
son immediately before Christmas “Ad- 
vent” which means preparation. We will 
begin our preparation for Christmas by 
thinking especially of Jesus whose birth- 
day we will celebrate on Christmas day. 


Why is it that we honor one 

Who lived so very long ago? 

How do we even know he lived, 
Across these many hundred years? 
We never heard that he invented 
Any great or useful thing, 

Or made discoveries for science 
Long ago in Palestine: 


How is it that we celebrate 
And honor him on special days? 
What makes us keep remembering him 
When others die and are forgot? 
—Jeanette E. Perkins’ 
Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” (First 


stanza only) 
ScripTURE READING: 


First Voice: We remember Jesus be- 
cause he was a true thinker. (Read Mat- 


1From Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
by Jeanette E. Perkins. Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers. Used by permission. 


renee ae Worker, First Methodist Church, Athens, 
oO, : 
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thew 5:43-48, R.S.V.) 

Second Voice: We remember Jesus be- 
cause he was a healer. (Read Mark 1:29- 
32, R.S.V.) 

Third Voice: We remember Jesus be- 
cause he was a teacher. (Read Mark 
1:16-22, R.S.V.) 

Fourth Voice: We remember Jesus be- 
cause he was a. missionary. (Read 
Ephesians 3:14-19, R.S.V.) 

Fifth Voice: We remember. Jesus~be- 
cause he was a reformer. (Read Matthew 
7:13-20, R.S.V.) 

Sixth Voice: We remember Jesus be- 
cause he loved people. (Read Mark 2:13- 
17, R.S.V.) 

(Note: The above material is no doubt 
too lengthy to be used in any one service. 
Selection of best reasons for. remember- 
ing the birthday of Jesus should be made.) 
LEADER; 

These things make Jesus different; 

These reasons make us honor him; 

And teachers, prophets, missionaries, 

Thinkers and reformers still 

Look: back to him and learn from him 

The way to make a better world.’ 
Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” (remain- 

ing stanzas ) 


Litany: (To be prepared by committee, 
or sentence prayers thanking God for 
some special remembrance of Jesus.) 


PoEM: 
Christmas is a time of happiness, 
Of loving, and giving, and sharing, 
Christmas is a time of singing and 
Of bright holly berries, candles, 
And brightly dressed Christmas trees. 
Christmas is a time 
Of laughter and fun. 


But most of all 

Christmas is a time of remembering; 

Of remembering Jesus, 

And how he worked along with God. 

A.time.of remembering how we too 

Can work together 

To make others happy. 

Christmas is not just for one day, 

It is every day, 

For every day there is work to do 

And someone to make happy. 

Ellen E. Fraser* 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
BenepicTion: May the remembrance of 

Christ, his ways and deeds, make us 

thoughtful as we plan and prepare for 

celebrating the Christmas season, we 

pray thee, O God. Amen. 


2. White Gift Service 


Worsuip CENTER: Appoint a committee 
to make a rude manger large enough to 
hold gifts. Put hay or excelsior in the 
bottom, and have it lighted with a large 
flash bulb or electric light. Place a large 
picture of the adult Christ above the 
manger. Place a screen in front of the 
manger until time for dramatic part of 
service, 

PrELuDE: “Adeste. Fideles”’ 

Catt» ro Worsuip: -Isaiah 2:2-3 or 
Isaiah 55:2-4 (R.S.V.) 


. bid. ee 
_ §International Journal of Religious Education, 
Nov. 1943, “% 


Hymn: “Hark! The Herald Angels. Sing” 
or “Come, Thou Long Expected Jesus” 


Scripture Reapinc: Hebrews 1:1-4~ 
(R.S.V.) 
LEADER: We are getting ready for the 


celebration of the birthday of Jesus. We 
remember that he gave help to those in 
need. Today we are bringing our gifts 
in honor of him. Jesus came to the 
world at a time when many people were 
suffering because they were sick, or 
hungry, or friendless. We who are Chris- 
tians are happy to share what we have 
with those who might not have a happy” 
Christmas without our help. We) 
RIVED. cee a 
UnsEEN Voice: “For God so loved the. 
world that he gave his only Son. . .” 


Hymn: “While Shepherds Watched Their 

Flocks by Night” or “The First Noel” 
PRESENTATION OF GIFTS: 

(During the singing of the hymn the 
screen is removed to reveal the manger 
with Mary and Joseph kneeling on either 
side looking into the manger. Girl repre- 
senting Mary should have blue oriental 
style robe with white head covering. Boy 
representing Joseph may wear long orien- 
tal robe with no head covering. ) 

Mary: My whole life has been a prep- 
aration for this moment. Even when I was. 
a small girl, I longed to do some service 
for God. I tried to do right and to get 
ready to work for him. Now my life is 
honored beyond that of any other woman 
who has ever lived. 

Joseph: I, too, have always wanted to 
work for God in some way. As a boy, I 
tried to keep my life clean and wholesome 
so as to be ready and worthy. Now I am 
chosen to help care for this holy Child. 
(While piano plays “While Shepherds 
Watched their Flocks by Night,” group of 
four or five shepherds in traditional cos- 
tume enter, and bow before the manger, 
in worship, afterward moving to the rear). 

First Shepherd: We are a group of hon- 
est shepherds. We have thought much 
about the promised Messiah, and we have 
wanted to be ready for his coming. We 
have heard the angel’s announcement of — 
his birth, and we are ready to help him. 
(Play softly “O Come, all ye F aithfal”) 

Youth: (Speaking from the “audience’’) 
I am a follower of Christ, and in honor of 
his coming birthday, I want to give a gift 
that will make someone happy this Christ- 
mas season. Will you come with me to the 
manger where we will lay our gifts? 
(Youth leads and members of the entire 


group follow to put their gifts in or near 


the manger, singing as they go, “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful.” They stand with heads 
bowed while Dedication of Gifts is made 
in which all participate.) | 
DEDICATION oF GiFTs: 


Leader: Because we know that God 
gave his greatest Gift when he sent Christ~ 
into the world as a little child, we pray, 


Response: O God, bless these our gifts. 


Leader: That these gifts which we have 
prepared may serve the needs of others, 
we pray, 

Response: O God, bless these our gifts. 

Leader: That with our gifts we may 
give ourselves in better service for thee, 
we pray, 

Response: O God, bless these our gifts. 

Leader: That we may be ready as were 
Mary and Joseph and the shepherds for 
the coming of Christ, we pray, 

Response: Bless us all this Christmas 
season. Amen. (Group returns to seats 
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Hymn: 


| singing refrain, “O come, let us adore him, 


Christ the Lord.’’) 
“As With Gladness Men of Old.” 


BENEDICTION: May the loving spirit of 
Christ be in our hearts and lives to show 
us the way to honor him on his birth- 
day. Amen. 


3. The Birthday of Our King 


For tHE Leaver: This service should be 
a time for personal spiritual enrich- 
ment. The committee may choose the 
type of service that is best suited to the 
needs of the group. If possible, a movie 
or film strip should: be used. The fol- 
lowing list is given as a suggestion of the 
available visual materials: 

1. From Religious Film Association and 
most denominational publishing houses. 

Child of Bethlehem. (35 frames, B&W, 
captions.) This is inexpensive, and there- 


fore may be available to many Junior 


High departments. 
- Holy Night. (16mm, ‘sound, B&W or 
color, 30 min.) Story of the nativity. 
2. From Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Pky., Chicago, Illinois. 
The Nativity Story in Art. (Slides) 
Eight famous pictures in color with il- 
lustrated booklet giving the interpreta- 
tions. 


3. From the Methodist publishing 
houses. 
Christmas Around the World. (40 


frames, color, 2-12” 
breakable, 20 min.) 
Worsuip Center: If your group is plan- 
ning to give a Christmas tree to a local 
_ family, it may be set up untrimmed, or 
boys and girls may trim it with mate- 
tials they bring, before time for the 
_ service. 


records, 78 rpm un- 


‘PRELUDE: Hymn tune “Antioch” (Joy to 


the World) 


Catt to Worsuip: Isaiah 60:1-3, Isaiah 
9:6-7 or Revelation 15:3-4 (R.S.V.) , 


Curistmas Carox: (Selected by Commit- 
tee). 

Scripture: Luke 
Choral Reading) 
‘Verses 1-7, dark solo voice. 

_ Verses 8-9, light solo voice (girl). 
Verses 10-12, light solo voice (boy). 
Verse 13, dark solo voice. 

Verse 14, all voices. 


2:1-14 (Given as 


(Curistmas Carot: (Selected by commit- 


i tec:) 

SprciaL FEATURE: 
Story. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, we thank thee 
for this Christmas season when we cele- 
‘brate the birthday of Jesus. We praise 
thee that thou didst love the world of 
people enough to send thy best Gift to 

__us. Forgive us, O God, for times when 
we have failed to remember Christ in 
Christmas activity planning. Help us to 
honor him in all that we say, and in 
everything that we do. Bless all who cel- 
ebrate Christ’s birthday around the 
world. Bless our giving and enrich our 
gifts. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Movie, Film-strip or 


Curistmas CaRoL: (Selected by commit- 


tee.) 

BenepicTion: Be thou with us, heavenly 
Father as we go to our homes and to be 
with others who will celebrate the birth- 
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day of our Christ. May the joy of this 
day stay with us. Amen. 


4. Keeping the Christmas Spirit 


Worsuip CENTER: Prepare a table cover- 
ed with a white cloth on which will be 
a single tall candle burning. Over the 
table hang a favorite picture of Christ, 
such as Holman Hunt’s “Light of the 
World.” Have in readiness sufficient 
small candles for the group to usein a 
candle-lighting ceremony. 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, “Ancient of Days” 

CaLt To WorsHIP: (Choo one) Psalms 
27:1,14; Psalms 118:27-29; I John 
1:5-7 (R.S.V.) 

Hymn: “Father of Lights” or “Light ‘of 
the World, We Hail Thee’’ 


Prayer: O Lord, our God, we praise. thee 
for the holy season of Christmas which 
has meant so much to us. We are glad 
that the birthday of Christ has reached 
round the world in the fellowship of 
worshipping Christians. Help us to con- 
tinue to honor Christ as we keep the 
meaning of God’s: perfect Gift ever be- 
fore us. May we continue to share our 
good things with those who have need. 
Bless our worship, and give us a mes- 
sage that_will help us live in harmony 
with the ideals of Christ, our Master. 
Amen. 

Hymn: 


“Q Splendor of God’s Glory 


Bright” or “Lord of All Being, Throned 
Afar” 
ScripturE Reapine: John 1:1-9 (R.S.V.) 


ERE in one box, ideal as a gift, are the bites pocket books by 
Bishop Cushman. Each of the books is lovely by itself, and 
the three together in a box make a handsome gift. The Pocket Book 
of Power, bound in maroon imitation leather with gold stamping. 
The Pocket Book of Faith, bound in blue imitation leather with 
gold stamping. A Pocket Prayer Book, bound in black imitation 


leather with gold stamping. 


All three in a gift box, $1.00 
Individual copies of any of the three, 35c. Three for $1.00 


Children’s Prayers 


copies $1.00. 


Lovely poems of prayer and praise, all delightfully 
illustrated. This is a book you will use with the 
children of your home and church to help each 
child develop an appreciation for the wonder and 
the beauty and the joy of God’s world. 35 cents, 3 


Bie THIS COUPON — MAIL ‘TODAY 


am ee ee ee 


THE UPPER ROOM, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Enclosed is $__________§______, for which please send me, postpaid, 


——______sets of Cushman Pocket Books, $1 each. 


—__—____copies of. 


. 35c each, three for $1. 


—____copies of “Children’s Prayers.” 35c each, three for $1. 


USMY | ite Sic apes ee ae ee 


ADDRESS= = 
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Canvie-LicHtTInG CrEremony: (Distrib- 
ute small candles one to each member 
of the group). 


LEADER: 
celebration of Christmas, 


On this Sunday following the 
we want to 


Now 
IS THE 
TIME! 


What can be better for a 
Christmas gift to a friend or 
relative than a Bible or New 


Testament. 


Here you will find the widest 
variety. Versions old and ver- 
sions new, types big and types 
small—to fit individual need. 


—At Every Price Level 
Best Value— 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


get ready to enter the new year follow- 
ing the ideals of Christ. Jesus said: “I 
am the Light of the world.” We sym- 
bolize the Light that is Christ with this 
tall lighted candle. 

(Four members of the committee plan- 
ning this service, holding un-lighted tap- 
ers, come to the front of the table where 
the tall lighted candle stands. They light 
their tapers from the candle and face the 
audience, saying in unison: ) 

Four Voices: As Christ sent his fol- 
lowers into the world to spread the good 
news of his gospel, so we light our 
tapers to symbolize his commission to 
“go into all the world.” 

(Youth with tapers light small candles of 

each member of the group). 

PRAYER OF DepicaTion: O God, we pray 
that we may carry our lights with us 
throughout the year that is before us. 
May we use the light of Christ to il- 
lumine our own minds; may we share 
its brightness with those who need 
light; may we share its warmth with 
those who need the joy of Christian 
fellowship. We pray in the name of 
Christ, who is the Light of the world. 

(If possible have the group walk quietly 

from the room, carrying their lighted can- 

dles). 
A Curistmas Carot Gores Rounp 
Tue Wor.Lp 

(If movie or film strip is not used on 

third Sunday this story may be used, or 

it may be used on any other Sunday.) 
When a favorite Christmas carol is men- 
tioned it is usually “Silent Night, Holy 

Night.” This carol was written by Joseph 


color, 
Family Register, 


Available in many styles for home, lectern or small pulpit use. 
Fobrikoid or flexible leather binding. With concordance and 


words of Christ in red, if desired. 
* 
NEW TESTAMENT 


with PSALMS 


No. 64P. Black genuine 
leather; flexible, over- 
lapping covers; amber 
under gold edges; presen- 
tation page. 


No, 63PW. White Fabri- 
koid; semi-flexible, over- 
lapping covers; amber 
edges; silk marker; presen- 
tation page. 
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for Christmas Giving 


National 
BIBLES 


HOME REFERENCE » CRYSTAL CLEAR TYPE 


Nos. 451, 452, 453C, New, easy- 
to-read type. Self-pronouncing. 
Thousands of center column refer- 
ences. Atlas of new maps in full 
Presentation Page and 


This year as always, the Book of 
Books is the gift of gifts. Espe- 
cially if it is a National Bible in 
the inspiring King James Version 
«+ finely printed and beautifully 
bound in one of the striking new 
colors or in the traditional black. 


Mohr, who was born in Austria in 1792. 
He was a village priest who loved music, 
and who especially enjoyed working with 
the choirs of his church. 


One Christmas, he planned to give a 
gift to his friend Franz Gruber, the school- 
master and organist of the village. He | 
wanted to make the gift a very special 
one, and since he had little money with 
which to buy gifts, he decided to write a 
poem. So he wrote the words of this carol 
and presented them on Christmas Eve 
when a celebration was being planned to 
be held in the village school. We can 
imagine how happy such a gift would 
make Franz Gruber. 

“It is the Christmas story!” he ex- | 
claimed. “It should be sung. Why ity 
seems to. sing itself!” 

The schoolmaster sat down at his small 
organ and began to play softly. Sure 
enough, the poem did sing itself into the 
lovely carol we know so well. 

Joseph Mohr and Franz Gruber little 
dreamed that their song would go further 
than the little village where it was cre- 
ated. 

In 1819, a year after the carol was writ- 
ten, Franz Gruber played it when he was 
testing a newly repaired organ. The organ 
builder heard it, and asked for the words 
and music. Again it was a Christmas gift. 
The organ builder passed it on to a group 
of singers who took it to Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

When Emperor Frederick Wilhelm IV. 
heard “Stille Nacht,” as the Germans say 
it, he liked it so well that he ordered it 
given first place in all Christmas pro- 
grams. 

More than a hundred years after Joseph’ 
Mohr made his beautiful gift to his friend, 
a missionary was traveling by auto, deep 
in the heart of Africa, hurrying to reach 
a certain mission station on Christmas eve. 
A sudden tropical storm flooded the road 
and he had to stop for the night at a tiny 
village. He was feeling sad that he would 
not reach his station in time to join with 
the Christians in their Christmas Eve serv- 
ice. Suddenly he heard a strangely fam- 
iliar sound. Voices were singing, not native 
war songs, but a Christmas carol. The 
tune was “Stille Nacht” and the words 
were “Silent Night, Holy Night,” sung in 
the native tongue. Soon he was singing — 
with them and feeling the joy that comes — 
in Christian fellowship. 

This Christmas and every year our fa- 
vorite carol will be sung wherever Chris- 
tian missionaries have carried the good | 
news of Christ. In China, even in the fear — 
of communist anger, many will sing the 
Christmas story in secret meetings. All 
round the world Christian boys and girls 
will sing this carol in honor of the Birth- | 
day of their King. | 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS PROJECTS: 

Secure definite information in advance 
about the needs of your owr, Community, 
and of mission work supported by your 
church. 

1. Provide a Christmas tree with gifts 
for an underprivileged family in your com- 
munity. Meet together and take the tree, 
helping the family trim it, and having a 
short Christmas service with them around 
the tree. 

2. Carol singing for shut-ins and hos- 
pitals. The group may meet at the church 
after the sing to have fellowship hour of 
song and games. 

3. Church World Service, New Windsor, 
Maryland. Send money or used clothing 
to be used for needy families of Europe. 


( 
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Theme for December: 
Making Christmas Real 


For the Worship Committee: 

The services this month are quite flex- 
ible, as your church will be making elab- 
orate preparations for the Christmas cele- 
bration. One service you are to construct 
yourselves, with the aid of the materials 
given and your own resource materials. 
The Christmas service can be lengthened 
with scripture, poetry, and story if neces- 


“sary. Let us, in our Christian observances, 
| keep Christ in Christmas. 


| 


1. God's Gift of Giving 

Worsuip Center: Boy kneeling to right 
of Cross, looking up at it, two halves of 
broken loaf of bread in his hands. Rag- 
ged-dressed person, standing in back to 
left of cross, reaching toward boy. 

Catt to Worsuir: Psalm 95:1,2. 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 


Scripture: Luke 6:30-38 (R.S.V.) 


| MeprraTIon: 


Leader: The ability to give is a gift of 
God. All things have received this gift; 
we Cannot imagine living without giving. 
The stagnant pool is a seat of corruption 


| because it has no outlet. The selfish man 
| leaves thousands of hidden dollars behind 


him, dying a miser’s death, because he did 
not give. A mother only finds true happi- 
ness in her children when she gives her 
time and love to them. All living things 


must give to live. 


Girl I: The sun gives ever; so the 
earth— 
What it can give so much ’tis worth; 
Boy 1: The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
Girl 2: So, too, the air, it gives us 
breath. 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
2 Boys: Give, give, be always giving; 
Who gives not is not living; 
2 Girls: The more you give 
- The more you live. 
ed 2: God’s love hath.in us wealth un- 
nly by giving is it reaped; 
Girl 1: The body withers, and the mind 
Is pent up by a selfish rind. 
Boy 1: Give strength, give thought, give 
deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Boys 1 & 2: Give, give, be always giv- 


in 
Who gives not is not living; 
Girls 1 & 2: The more you give 
The more you live.* 
Made P36, Kithgdon Cokesbury, 1908. "Used 
‘by aon? 


*Minister of Youth and Education, First Chris- 
‘ollywood, California. 


1From Roem with Power, compiled 


tian Church, North Hi 
November, 1952 


‘ 


Dyenior Hi; f inal oun 
| 4 F 
BD cpariments 


by William R. Terbeek* 


LeapeR: As we approach the Christmas 
time, we think of the gifts we give to 
others. We think of the gifts of the east- 
ern kings to the Christ-child. And we 
think of the Gift of Love, God giving 
his Son to all mankind. From this new 
birth of love, the meaning of giving 
has echoed through the long ages until 
now. In meditation, share the words of 
great Christian leaders. 

(Distribute the readings to four persons 

seated in the group. Have each observe a 

silent period before reading. ) 

Reader I: From Jesus of Nazareth: 

“Give to everyone that begs from you; 
and of him who takes away your goods, do 
not ask them again. As you wish that men 
would do to you, do so to them... . give, 
and it will be given to you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, running 
over, will be put into your lap. For the 
measure you give will be the measure you 
get back.’ 

(Silence) 

Reader II: From Marcus Aurelius: 

“I expect to pass through this world but 
once; therefore, if there be any kindness 
I can show or any good thing I can do for 
any fellow being, let me do it now; let 
me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.’” 

(Silence) 

Reader III: From Francis de Sales: 

“... if you want to know whether a man 
is really wise, learned, generous, or noble, 
see if his life is moulded by humility, 
modesty, and submission. If so, his gifts 
are genuine; . when a man’s good 
qualities are fed by pride, vanity, and 
boasting, they will soon have nothing save 
empty show, without sap, marrow, or sub- 
stance.’ 

(Silence) 

Reader IV: From Phillips Brooks: 

“You can help your fellow-men, you 
must help your fellow-men; but the only 
way you can help them is by being the 
noblest and the best man that it is possible 
for you to be.’””® 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


Hymn: “Give Of Your Best To The Mas- 
ter” 

BENEDICTION: 

New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 

New love to give and take; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear 
Today for love’s sweet sake.’ 


2. | Believe in Christmas 


To tHe Worsuip COMMITTEE: 

You are to construct this service your- 
selves. The material is provided for your 
use. For suggestions of presentation, con- 
sult previous services in the Journal. If 
you care to use voice parts, follow the log- 
ical divisions of the material. Select 
hymns that are meaningful to your group. 


2Luke 6:30, 38 RSV. 
3Stuber & Clark, Treasury of the Christian 
Faith. p. 644. Association Press. 


4Stuber, Stanley, The Christian Reader, p. 245. 
Association Press. 
SIbid., p. 426. 


Perhaps you have discovered other Christ- 
mas stories, poems, or music that enriches 
the meaning of the season. If so, use the 
material here printed as it will relate to 
your worship theme. 


1. A Declaration of Faith at Christmas- 
time. 


I believe in Jesus Christ, and in the beau- 
ty of the gospel that began in Bethle- 
hem. 

I believe in him whose spirit glorified a 
little town; of whose coming only shep- 
herds saw the sign, and for whom the 
crowded inn could find no room. 

I believe in him whom the kings of the 
earth ignored and the proud could never 
understand; whose paths were among 
the common people, whose welcome 
came from men of hungry hearts. 

I believe in him who proclaimed the love 
of God to be invincible; whose cradle 
was a mother’s arms, whose home in 
Nazareth had love for its only wealth, 
who looked at men and made them see 
what his love saw in them; who by his 
love brought sinners back to purity, and 
lifted human weakness up to meet the 
strength of God. 

I confess our everlasting need of God; the 
need of forgiveness for our greed and 
selfishness, the need of life for empty 
souls, the need of love for hearts grown 
cold. 

I acknowledge the glory of all that is like 
Christ; the steadfastness of friends, the 
blessedness of homes, the beauty of 
compassion, the miracle of hearts made 
kind at Christmas, the courage of those 
who dare to resist all passion, hate and 
war. 

I believe that only by love expressed shall 
the earth at length be purified. 

And I acknowledge in Christ a faith that 
sees beyond the partial fact, a trust in 
life redeemed that looks beyond our 
present evil; 

And I pray that this redemption may be- 
gin in us who kneel and pray the Lord’s 
Prayer.’ 

2. An Eben Holden Christmas Story, by 

Irving Bacheller 


Many years ago there lived a country 
boy who learned that there was more joy 
in giving his Christmas money than in 
spending it. His name was Eben Holden, 
and this is the story as he told it. 

“T *member one year, the day before 
Christmas, my father gi’n me two shillin’. 
I walked all the way t’ Salem with it. I 
went into a big store when I come t’ the 
city. I see s’ many thing I couldn’t make 
up my mind t’ buy nothin’. I stud there 
feelin’ uf a pair o’ skates. They was grand, 
all shiny with new straps an’ buckles. I 
did want ’em awful, but I didn’t have 
enough money. Purty soon I see a leetle 
bit uv a gal in a red jacket lookin’ at a 
lot o° dolls. She wus ragged, an’ there 
were holes in her shoes, an’ she did look 
awful poor and sickly. She’d go w 
put her hand on one o’ them dolls’ ie 
and whisper: 

“ “Some day,’ she’d say, ‘some day.’ 

“Then she’d go to another an’ fuss a 
minnit with its clothes an’ whisper ‘Some 
day.’ Purty soon she as’t if they had any 
doll with a blue dress on for three pennies. 

“ ‘No,’ says a woman, says she, ‘the 
lowest rice for a doll with a dress on is 
one shillin’.’ 

“The little gal she looked as if she was 
goin’ to cry. 

“ “Some day, I’m goin’ to hev one,’ said 
she. 


SFrom Lift Up a Hearts, by Walter Russell 
Bowie. Mcmillan Co. U: by permission. 
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“I couldn’t stan’ it an’ so I slipped up 
an’ bought one an’ put it in her arms. [ 
never’ll fergit the look that come into her 
face then. Wall, she went away an’ set 
down all by herself, an’ it come cold, an’ 
that night they found her asleep in a dark 
alley. She was holdin’ the little doll with 
a blue dress on. The little gal was ‘half- 
dead’ with the cold and there was one 
thing about it that made her famous. She 
hed took off her little red jacket an’ 
wrapped it with tender care ‘round the 
little doll.” 

“Did she die and go to heaven?’ you 
Aske 

“No,” said he quickly, “she lived an’ 
went there. Ye don’t hev to die to go to 
heaven. Ye’ve crossed the boundary when 
you begin t’ love somebody more’n ye do 
yerself, if it ain’t nobody better’n a rag 
doll.’ 

3. Never Night Again 
The soft light from a stable door 
Lies on the midnight lands. 
The Wise Men’s star burns evermore 
Over all desert sands. 
Unto all peoples of the earth 
A little Child brought light, 
And never in the darkest place 
Can it be utter night. 
No flickering torch, no wavering fire, 
But Light—the Life of men. 
Whatever clouds may veil the sky, 
Never is. night again!* 
4. Isaiah 9:6,7. 
Luke 2:1-19. 


3. God With Us 


To THE CoMMITTEE: 

This is a brief service of recognition 
of the Holy Birth. It will be most effec- 
tive when used the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, or perhaps on Christmas Eve. Addi- 
tional material may be added to the serv- 
ice if a longer and more complete pro- 
gram is desired. 

Scene: The simple, traditional manger 
scene with Mary seated, in costume of the 
day, looking into the cradle. Joseph, in 
long robe, stands, staff in hand, at. the 
foot of the cradle. A light shines from 
the manger, and it would be well to have 
a flood light upon the entire scene. 


It is suggested the worshippers meet in 
another room until the scene is prepared, 
then enter quietly and take their seats. 
They should be forewarned they are. to 
sing the first verse of the Christmas carol 
when its title is given by the ‘narrator. 


Cay’ to Worsuip: Isaiah 32, 6, 7 
(R.S.V.) ° 
MEDITATION; - y 
Voice..i::The Prince of . Pesky, his gov- 
ernment shall have no end—born in a 
stable,.in the inn.there was:no. room, -It 
began: in. a small Judean: “place-=a little 
town.of Bethlehem.’ . 


Hymn: (1 verse) were Little “Town of 
Bethlehem.” 
Voices 1,2,3;4: “There were three lights 
that night: . 


Voice 2: The star above the darkness, 
crystal, MEM 

‘Voicé 3; The ‘foremost angel’s SEN 
flathing White,’ ae 

Voice 4: The baby’s. circled. hair,” ean 


“By Irving Bacheller. From Leslie’s Monthly. 
Quoted in The World’s-Great Madonnas,’ Cyn- 
thia Pearl Maus. Harpers. 

SBy Lillian Cox. From Christ in Poetry. Clark 
& Clark. p. 34. Association Press. Used ‘by per- 
mission, 

‘Ibid. Nancy Byrd’ Turner, -‘‘God With Use 
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Voice 2: “We have seen his star,” the 

wise men said. 

“Tt led us in our journey. 

‘Guide us to thy perfect light’ we cried. 
‘Its rays reflect eternity.’ ” 

Voice 3: “We saw an angel 
Lord,” were shepherds’ words, 
‘And glory shone around.” 

“T bring you glad tidings of great joy,’ 
we heard, 
‘Your Savior has been born.’ ” 

Voice 4: In the stable meek and lowly 
A third bright light was seen. 

A small babe, lying in a manger; 
In Him was the light of men. 

Voice 1: The Savior of the world, born 
—away in a manger. 

Hymn: (1 verse) “Away in a Manger” 

Voices 1,2,3,4: “Three sounds upon the 

hill: 

Voice 2: A sudden song; 

Voice 3: Low drawn, a woman’s sigh; 

Voice 4: And, when the midnight deep- 
ened gray and chill, 

A little, little cry.” 

Voice 2: 

A multitude of the heavenly host 
Appeared in the brightened sky; 
“Peace on earth, good will to men— 
Glory to God on high!” 

Voice 3: 

A second sound was the low drawn mourn 
Of a woman heaving a sigh. 

Mary gave the world her first born Son; 
And God’s love beamed in her eyes. 

Voice 4: 

The most meaningful sound in that calm 
night 

Was a little, little cry. 

It came from the one who brought God 
to man; 

Jesus—his time was nigh. 

Soto: “Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming” 


Voice 1: The night was one of woes. 
There was the innkeeper who missed his 
chance; there were the slumbering towns- 
people; there were the swarming visitors 
to Bethlehem who thought Caesar Augustus 
had ordered this night; they knew not the 
miracle of the birth of God’s messenger. 
The night was also one of wonders... . 

Voices 1,2,3,4: ‘Three wonders: 

Voice 2: Dark-browed kings riding from 
far; 

Voice 3: Young shepherds’ lifted faces; 

Voice 4: The silver beauty raining from 
the star 
On Bethlehem’s dark places. 

Voice 2: 

The Star was seen in the East by kings 
Who searched for the new ruler of Israel; 
They brought gold, myrrh, costly- things, 
And worshipped the new Christ well. 

‘Voice 3: 

The shepherds abiding in the fields 
Were filled with wonder too; *" ° 
Fhe-angel-.called them to Bethlehem 
The Savior, a babe; to view.:: 

Voice 4: © 
Bright starlight told: the wo#ld: around 
Of a wonder wrought that night. 

Only God knows from whence it came, 
But it shines. eternal bright. 

Voice 1: Star of wonder, Star of night, 
lead us to thy perfect light, sang the Three 
Kings of the Orient, .. 

Hymn: (1 ere “We Three ete of 

. Orient Are” a 

- Voice 1: This was. certainly the night 
af. ‘the Holy. ..Three.. Three lights, three 
sounds, three wonders, ‘three people, for 
the Christmas story tells of Mary, Joseph, 
and Jesus. Another group of ‘three, by far 
the most important, are the gifts, not of 
the Eastern kings, but of the Christ. 


of the 
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WIbid., stanzas 2 & 4. 


Voices 1,2,3,4: “There were 
Hope and Love: 

Voice 2: “Faith that had known, 
the Savior for whom the world had longed! 

Voice 3: “Hope that waited well, 
knowing God would save his people. 

Voice 4: “Love that had wrought; 

Voices 1, 2, 3, 4: “And in their trem- 
bling midst, Immanuel!’’” 

Voice 1: Truly that was the most 
blessed night, and God is still now with 
us. In sending his Son, he brought un- 
speakable Joy to the World. 

Hymn: (1 verse) “Joy to the World” 


CLosING PRAYER 


4. Think With God 


This service has been designed for the’ 
last cane of the year. By changing the 


Faith, 


> BASIC 
for 
Bible Reference 
and Study 


Che 
> ~ Abingdon | 
Bible Commentary | 


Edited by Frederick C. Eise- | 
len, David G.. Downey, . and | 
Edwin Lewis : 
The complete, authoritative, 
. one-volume. commentary fer our 
time, bringing -al] the treasures 
of the best research and seholar- 
ship—a comprehensive library 
of five. fact-filled er within 
a single binding: 
Articles on the Bible as a. 1 Whole 
. Articles on the Old. Testament | 
Commentary on the Books of the 
Old Testament “Hi 
Articles on the New- Testament 
- Commentary on the Books of the 
New Testament 


1,452 PacEs| Maps In Coion 


. Regular. Edition, “$7. 20s 
Thumb-Indexed, $8.25 


At Your fee Gie 
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_ did you get here? 


references to the new year, the service 


could be used any Sunday. 

Scene: Boy sitting casually in an over- 
stuffed chair, reading an open Bible in 
his lap. 

CALL To WorsHIP: 

And good may ever conquer ill, 

Health walks where pain has trod; 
“As a man thinketh, so is he;” 
Rise, then, and think with God.’ 
Hymn: “Lord We Come Before Thee 

Now” 

MEDITATION: 

Boy in chair reads: I Thessalonians 
5:12-15 (R.S.V.) Musing, he repeats, 
“Be patient toward all men . . . but always 
seek to do good to one another .. .” 


Voice 1: (deep) Jim Brown, I want 
to speak with you. (stands in back of 
chair ) 

Jim: (startled, looking around) Who 
are you? 

Voice 1: I’m the conscience of Jim 


Brown, and it’s time we talked together. 


Jim: (relaxing somewhat) Sure, I’ll be 
glad to talk with you. 

Voice I: I will introduce some others, 
too. They have helped to make you what 
you are. 

Jim: Before you go any farther, how 
(Other voices crowding 
around the chair) 

Voice I: You were thinking about be- 


ing patient, weren’t you, and seeking to 


do good to others? That’s an open door 
for us. 
Jim: Well, okay, so I don’t have the 


* patience of Job, and nobody can do good 


all of the time. I suppose you have some 


suggestions? ; : 
Voice 1: Let’s look back on your life 
this past year. 
Voice 2: Vm your sense of duty, Jim. 


You have been pretty good about follow- 
ing through on jobs that have been as- 
signed to you, but sometimes it’s very 
difficult to get you to do things. What 
is it that holds you back from eagerly 
doing your school work, and for volun- 
teering to do tasks at the church and 
other places? 

Jim: I don’t know. At church, some- 
times the other people won’t help, and I 
feel silly doing it alone. I know I should 
be more willing to do things, but nobody 
else is willing either. 

Voice 2: That’s not a good rule to 
use, you know. Sure, you may look silly 
at first, but perhaps you can help others 
to deepen their sense of responsibility, too. 
Remember, “admonish the idle det - help 
the weak.” 

Jim: Gee, you voices: have bie: plans 
for me. I’m willing to listen, so go. ahead. 

Voice 1: This is your humility. . 

‘: Voice 3:...We shouldn’t need ‘to be in: 
troduced, ‘but’ sometimes Jim forgets Tm 
around. . There’ s a big difference between 
inferiority’ and humility. Jim, do you feel 


inferior at times? 


_ Jim: Yes, I sure do. I don’t feel I 
match-up to the other kids. They seem 
so. far.ahead of me. If I could just bea 
hero, or do’ something big. then they would 
look ° ‘up to me. 

ang oice. 3:. A has. ‘said, “In any- 
thing at. all, perfection is finally attained, 
not when theré~is no longer anything ‘to 


_ add, but when there is no longer any- 
thing to take away.” 


You'll find the 
great persons doing the little things for 
‘others. They recognize the simplicity of 
life, and do not cover up with self-con- 


Mudge, Poems with Power, p. 232. 
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_months, haven’t you, Jim? 


ceit. You will be a hero much sooner by 
doing little kindnesses for others and for- 
getting yourself, than you will by keeping 
within your dreams, waiting for the op- 
portunity of saving a little child from a 
burning building. “As a man thinketh, 
so is he.” 


Voice 1: You've done a lot of day- 
dreaming about being a hero these past 
These voices 
know you pretty well. 


Jim: J can see that. 
lot about myself. 


Voice 4: Vm your concern for others, 
Jim. Pardon the dust—(brushing : him- 
self) I’ve been cramped in a corner all 
year. These other voices know a lot about 
you, because you think often about your- 
self, but you haven’t called on me at all. 

Jim: Well, I didn’t think there was 
much I could do for other people. They 
seem to take care of themselves okay, 
most of the time. 


Voice 4: Remember last summer, when 
your best friend’s father died? You stayed 
away from him until school started. He 
needed your friendship more then than 
any other time. Or the polio victim in 
the wheelchair at school. Other students 
wheel him from class to class, but I don’t 
remember hearing you offer to help. There 
are plenty of opportunities to show con- 
cern. What about the minority races rep- 
resented in your school, or the students 
who don’t happen to be in your particular 
economics class? I know it’s not easy, but 
these are some of the least that you can 
show concern for. To neglect them is to 
rub salt into their social wounds, to heap 
evil on existing evil. 

Jim: This scripture says, . replace 
evil with good.” I can’t offer any. excuse 
for my past mistakes, but I can. sure see 
where. I was wrong.. 

Voice 1: We've been hard on you, Jim. 
It. all started when you turned to that 
scripture. 

Jim: Our church school teacher asked 
us to find a passage that would summarize 
the past’ year, and give us some resolu- 
tions for 1953. I guess I struck a gold 
mine. 

Voice 1:. That’s right, you did. “Re- 
joice always, pray constantly, give thanks 

. hold fast what is good...” That's a 


5S ; 
I'm learning a 


“c 


big order. You have seen where you fell 
short last year. What do you think about 
1953? 


Jim: I guess Pll have to do much bet- 
ter. 

Voice 1: That’s the first step, to want 
to be better. And you won't be alone. - As 
you keep these things in your mind and 
heart, God will be with you. He shows 
his love when you. sét out diligently..to. do 
his ~will. Sure, yau’]J: have -discourage- 
ments, but. remeinber, God: will pick: you 
up-and help you.on your way, if he knows 
you are committed to him through Christ, 


Jim: 1 discovered this prayer poem. a 


think I want to pray. it now. 


‘Dear Master, in Whose life I séé © 
All that I long and fail to be; | 
Let Thy clear light forever shine * 
To shame and guide this life’ of mine. 
Though what I dream .and ‘what -I do 
In my. poor.days are always two, ° 
_ Help me, oppressed: by things undone, .- 
_-O. Thou, Whose dreams and deeds. were 
PEECDE TD Gees Pe lesrin td; cayere sic 
Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It: Be” 
CLosinc Prayer: O God, help us to 
cleanse our hearts of the selfish desires 
that separate us from thee. Allow the 
year’s newness to inspire us to a re- 


dedication of our lives in thy service. 
We pray this in the spirit of the Christ. 


JAMES YEN 


dares to believe .... Do you? 


You’ll find new’ courage in the bold humani- 
tarian faith of Chinese Christian educator James 
Yen, of Dr. Yellapragada SubbaRow, Reinhold- von 
Thadden-Trieglaff, Sir Richard Stafford Cripps 
and the {3 other contemporary ‘world citizens 
whose inspiring ‘‘profiles’? appear in 


THEY DARE TO BELIEVE 


by ROBERT M. BARTLETT 
author of They Dared to Live 
Just published, $2.00 
At your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway ® New York City 7 


The WHY, WHAT, and HOW of a church 
or community program of leisure-time ac- 
tivities. 


The 
Recreation 
Leader 


E. O. HARBIN 


Author of 
THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here are sound principles and workable 
methods for everyone—experienced or in- 
experienced—who plans or directs leisure- 
time activities for children, young people, 
or adults. 

Maintaining that recreation leaders are 
made—not “born’—Mr. Harbin shows 


* how to discover and develop recrea- 
tion leaders in the church and com- 

_ munity 

* how to base a recreation program on 
a wholesome philosophy of life 


“* how to evaluate correctly the role of 
; recreation in character training .. 


‘The Chapters 


g You Can ‘Be A Recreation Leader ~~ 
“A -Philosophy of Recreation ~ - 
- Reeréation® and Character. Education © 
- General Guiding Principles .. 
_Age-Group and Sex Differences 
Objectives and Evaluation 
‘Social Recreation 
‘Outdoor Activities 
Cultural and Creative Recreation 
Community Recreation 


"Specific, detailed, practical,, The. Rec- 
veahion. Leader is an. essential for évery- 
one’ who wants to know the “what to do 
and how to do it” of a beneficial leisure-~ 
time activities program. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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With the New Books 


Understanding the Mind of 
the Young Child 
By Edna Nehr Charles. Dubuque, Iowa, 


Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952. 
$3.75. 

This volume is a treatment of child de- 
velopment based on a study of one child 
and the family and community influences 
which affect his growth. Part I is a nar- 
rative record with interpretation, begin- 
ning with the parents of the child (Dean) 
before his birth, and continuing into his 
fifth year. Part II continues and further 
generalizes the interpretation begun in 
Part I, setting forth educational and men- 
tal hygiene implications of the record. 

In Part I, extensive use is made of re- 
cordings of Dean’s language expressions 
to show his progressive adjustment to, 
and interaction with, his world of people 
and events, and his use of his physical 
environment for growth. Much emphasis 
is placed on the creative force within the 
individual by means of which his learning 
and growth proceed naturally and at his 
own rate of speed. It is important for 
adults to understand and work with this 
creative force, rather than seek to impose 
an arbitrary pattern of learning upon the 
child. 

A religious philosophy, expressed and 
illustrated in various ways throughout the 
volume is a thought-provoking feature of 
the book. 

While some students of child develop- 
ment may not agree in entirety with some 
of the interpretations of the factual ma- 
terial in this study, the book makes its 
contribution to an understanding of the 
child as a growing individual, and con- 
tains much of practical value for those 
who work with young children, 

Mary E. VENABLE 


The Archeology of World 
Religions 

By Jack Finegan. New Jersey, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952. 599 p. $10.00. 

The nineteen word title does not indi- 
cate adequately what this monumental 
volume is. There is not only prehistory 
written from remains of past civilizations 
uncovered, but also history written with 
knowledge of non-literary sources. For 
example, geography is pertinent to the 
history of religions. The maps are ex- 
cellent and the author never fails to locate 
places of significance to each religion. 
Chiefly to be commended is the use of 
materials largely now classified as history 
of art: buildings, sculpture, and paintings. 
The aesthetic comment on them is trite, 
but they are well reproduced and admir- 
ably relevant to the text. 
_ Finegan has virtually done an encyclo- 
paedia. His sources draw upon the most 
recent research, and in more than 1500 
footnotes he has indicated carefully what 
has been done since the day of Hastings 
and George Foot Moore. Many of the 
illustrations have appeared heretofore only 
in rare and expensive volumes, such as 
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146 p. 


those on Ajanta, Anyang, and Mohenjo- 
daro. The index is complete: 35 pages 
triple-column. No student of history of 
religions, and no library that encourages 
such study can afford to be without this 
reference work. 

Could anyone judge how it would serve 
as a course text? Prior to use, I should 
say that if coupled with a volume of 
scriptures, a philosophic volume, and a 
volume by persons confessing their pe- 
culiar faiths, it might serve as a text. The 
style is lucid and the organization clear. 

This book is not impossible for the un- 
common common reader. There are 
charming human interest stories, such as 
the participation of boys and girls in the 
discovery of cave paintings of France and 
Spain, the protest of Moslems against the 
expense of mosques, and so forth. The 
common reader may profit more frem 
the book Finegan will undoubtedly pro- 
duce from his year in India as a Ful- 
bright scholar. 

Pau. G. Kuntz 


Rediscovering Jesus 

By Jack Finegan. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1952. 176 p. $2.50. 

This volume of sermons is part Chris- 
tian evidence, part moral analysis based 
on the Gospels, part inspirational poetry. 
Finegan presents original scholarly in- 
formation lucidly but combines it with 
purple passages from poetry anthologies 
and soul-saving anecdotes from Reader’s 
Digest. The materials are presented for 
student use. Response probably varies 
from “Finegan knows his stuff’ to “Fine- 
gan can be corny.” 

These sermonic essays seem excellent: 
2, debunking the Christ-myth hypothesis; 
1, 3, 6 the moral case for Christianity; 
8, 9 happiness correlated with  single- 
minded devotion; 6, 12, 13 the rich con- 
notations of light and darkness. 

Pau G. Kuntz 


Enriching the Curriculum 
Through Motion Pictures 


By Wesley C. Meierhenry. Lincoln, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1952. 255 p. $4.00. 


This book is a report of an extensive 
four-year program of research in the pub- 
lic schools of Nebraska. The central thrust 
of the research was to find out in pre- 
cisely what ways audio-visuals are effec- 
tive when used in the classroom. 

The conclusions indicate (1) that mo- 
tion pictures enrich learning and (2) mo- 
tion pictures modify belief. The first 
conclusion is by far the more important, 
and the principal facts unearthed here are: 
(1) motion pictures considerably enrich 
learning .in those areas of classroom work 
which are specifically dealt with in motion 
pictures themselves; (2) on the other 
hand, the use of motion pictures do not 
in any way lessen the amount and quality 
of learning on the part of students in 
those areas of classwork not specifically 
dealt with in motion pictures. 


The research is an extensive one: (1) 
it involves six institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Nebraska; (2) some thirty to fifty 
high schools; and (3) around two thou- 
sand students. Some twenty to twenty- 
five subjects were covered in five major 
subject areas, 

By far the most important outcomes 
are: (1) a comprehensive state-wide pro- 
gram of audio-visual distribution and 
utilization and (2) the cultivation of a 
keen interest in audio-visuals on the part _ 
of the public school teaching staff. 

This book could be studied very profit- 
ably by those with supervisory and ad-, 
ministrative responsibilities in the area 
of audio-visuals. It will not be especially 
helpful~to the local church worker. 

ELMER G. MILLION 


The Lord's Supper in the 
New Testament 

By A. J. B. Higgins. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1952. 96 p. $1.50. 

The Lord’s Supper in the New Testa- 
ment is the sixth in a series of monographs 
in Biblical theology. The series sets out 
clearly the nature of Biblical faith. It uses } 
the best Biblical scholarship both in this | 
country and abroad. 

Dr. Higgins analyzes the eucharistic pas- 
sages of the New Testament in the effort 
to determine the meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper to the New Testament writers and 
to Jesus Himself. 

This is a skillful presentation of the 
New Testament meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper and stimulates serious thought on 
eucharistic theology and practice. 


Out of My Heart— 
A Pastor's Diary 

By Clement W. DeChant. Philadelphia | 
2, The Christian Education Press, 1952. | 
143 p. $2.00. 

Through poems, meditations, and pray- 
ers the author reveals experiences from the | 
sanctum of his soul. This diary covers a | 
span of thirty years in which he recorded | 
impressions of nature, love, and the mean- | 


ing of life as only a perceptive writer | 


sensitive to contrasting joy and suffering | 
could do. His colorful nature poems show 
his adoration of God as Creator, His mood 
is often ecstatic. On the other hand, he | 
keenly feels the tragedy of conflict in the | 
world and calls upon God to strengthen 
the faith of men. 

The book is divided into these sections: 
This Marvelous World, Great Days of the 


‘Year, Of Home and Kindred, My High 


Calling, Prayers for My People, and Life’s | 
Meaning. | 
Throughout the book the reader can see 
what the author holds to be the answer to 
the mystery of life: “Love alone hath | 
meaning; and “As long as humanity is — 
contented in its ignorance, its indifference, | 
its carelessness, its selfishness, its sin, just | 
so long must the cross be the way of life. — 
Only a few, those who know of love, will — 
tind that way, for love alone can suffer — 
unto sacrifice.” 
Simple and lyrical in its style, tender \y 
and moving in its feeling, this book re- 
veals the deep faith of a pastor dedicated 
to his calling, 
HELEN Karcu 
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OF THE 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


marks many gains for members 


INAUGURATING FREE BONUS VOLUMES: members have re- 
Reviewinc past accomplishments on its twenty- ceived as bonuses on their purchases of Club Selections free 
fifth anniversary, the RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB finds copies of expensive reference volumes like ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hat member e today gettine twice as much for their OF RELIGION ($10.00) and outstanding new books such as 
ie se ys : 8 : 2 GREAT VOICES OF THE REFORMATION ($5.00). 
dollar as they got twenty-five years ago. This achieve- 


ment, at a time when the average dollar buys only one- 
half the value of the 1926 dollar, is the result of special SETTING UP THE ADVANCE DEPOSIT PLAN whereby mem- 
bers save postage and shipping charges and receive a free book 


Savings and bonuses which have been inaugurated by for each $12.00 sent to the Club to cover future purchases. 


the Club during its first quarter century. Some of these 
MAKING PRE-PUBLICATION OFFERINGS such as the Septem. 
ber Selection, THE CHRISTIAN READER at $4.25 (instead 
ESTABLISHING LOWER RETAIL PRICES—as on the occasion of $4.75) and the current HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
when the Religious Book Club guaranteed Club distribution of at $7.50 instead of $7.95. 

Kenneth Scott Latourette’s now famous series on THE EXPAN- 

SION OF CHRISTIANITY, making possible a price of $3.75 


instead of $5.00 per volume. GIVING BONUS CREDITS for special reference works like THE 


INTERPRETER’S BIBLE and THE REVISED STANDARD 


PREPARING INEXPENSIVE OMNIBUS EDITIONS FOR MEMBERS pee ee SIBLE: 


of series such as THE INTERSEMINARY SERIES ($3.95 to 

members, otherwise available only in four volumes at $12.00) OFFERING OCCASIONAL SPECIAL PRICES when possible 
and THE AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY SERIES ($5.00 to on Club Selections such as THE CHRISTIAN WAY which 
members, otherwise available only in four volumes at $10.00). Club members purchased at $3.00 instead of $3.75. 


> USE THIS COUPON TO SHARE IN THESE SAVINGS xe 
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You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me, as a new member, without charge, | 
a copy of GREAT VOICES OF THE REFORMATION, and the monthly RBC Bulletin. Please send | 
as my first selection the title checked below. Thereafter, | am to receive an additional book, | 
without charge, as a bonus for every four Club Selections | choose. | will let you know | 
promptly whenever | do not want the monthly Club Selection. | 
HARPER'S BIBLE DICTIONARY | 
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Our Children And God 

By Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton. New 
York, Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. 218 
p. $2.50. 

This book is especially for parents, but 
is also helpful to all adults who live and 
work with children and young people. 
The author gives one confidence in the 
present and in the future so long as there 
are those who love devotedly. Reports 
of recent findings by sociologists, biolo- 
gists and psychiatrists confirms the need 
for children to be surrounded by love, 
as taught through the centuries by re- 
ligious leaders. ‘The advice shared is 
practical. Real life happenings used in 
illustrations will stimulate ideas for fam- 
ilies and groups for finding ways to hap- 
pier living. 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


The Papacy. A New Appraisal 

By John P. McKnight. New York, Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1952. 437 p. $5.00. 

American Protestants will like this book. 
It is temperate in tone, appreciative of the 
values of Catholicism and of its appeal to 
the modern world, and yet critical both 
directly and indirectly of the anti-demo- 
cratic elements of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The author, a Southern Presbyterian, 
was an AP correspondent in Rome for 
many years and covered the events in the 
Vatican. In this position he came to know 
Pope Pius XII personally and has great 
admiration for him both as a person and 
as a statesman. He sees the Pope as a 
churchman willing to go far toward an 
espousal of democratic principles relating 
to the rights of the common man, and yet 


ve Westminster Bess 


Toward Spiritual Security 


By WESNER FALLAW. A book of vital interest to all who wish 
to learn the joys of emotional and spiritual health. Dr. Fallaw 
shows how individuals may work toward spiritual security in 
neighborhood, family, church, and in counseling situations. 


A Pastoral Pyschology Book Club Selection. 


$3.00 


Opening the New Testament 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. In this popularly written book, Dr. 
Filson opens up for the common reader the message and sig- 
nificance of each book of the New Testament. Reproductions 
of 9 great art masterpieces illustrate important events in the 


New Testament text. 


$2.50 


The Lost Churches of China 


By LEONARD OUTERBRIDGE. Why Christian missions have been 
- ejected from China five times in 1300 years, and how we can 
recapture this lost ground by correcting our glaring mistakes, 


Our English Bible 
in the Making 


By HERBERT GORDON MAY. The fascinating story of the men 
who have translated the Bible into the English of their own 
time—from Bede and Wycliffe to the King James Version 
and including two chapters on the new Revised Standard 
Version. The author is one of the editors of the R.S.V. $2.75 


$3.50 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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imprisoned in a mold of outdated dogma 
and tradition. 

A reporter’s view of the church is al- 
ways interesting. It is characterized by an 
objectivity impossible to one professionally 
engaged in the church’s work and it often 
reveals what “‘the world” thinks about the 
church. When the newspaper man is wide- 
ly-read, intelligent and perceptive, his 
views are worth reading. ‘ 

Theologians on both sides may think 
that Mr. McKnight has dealt cavalierly 
with nuances of Christian belief. Scholars 
may object to a too-frequent reliance on 
secondary sources in his over-numerous 
notes. But most laymen will find him very 
readable and his point of view congenial. 

This book is, therefore, especially recom- 
mended to lay people as an interesting de- 
scription and interpretation of one of the 
great facts of modern history. It will help 
them to clarify their own views on the 
position they should take toward the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, without arousing 
them to undue prejudice against it. 


LizuiaAn WILLIAMS 


Faith and Education 


By George A. Buttrick. Nashville 2, Ab- | 


ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 


$2.00. 
This book is a vigorous protest against 
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the assumption that education can fulfill , 


its greatest usefulness without a theistic 
religious faith. 


The jacket may give the mistaken im- 
pression to some that the book discusses 
the basic problems of public education in 
the United States. 

It is concerned rather with college and 
university education for the most part. 
The problems of elementary and second- 
ary education are only incidentally dis- 
cussed. The strictures are severe and often 
justified. 

The author disclaims any intention to 
hold education solely or chiefly responsible 
(p. 79f). Yet the impression is given that 
education is the chief sinner. One wonders 


if our educational system is not almost as | 


much victim as culprit. 


“This book pleads that education has 


had a faith while pretending to cleave 
only to ‘objective fact’, that these implicit 
assumptions cannot bear scrutiny, and that 
we must therefore return to the faith in 
which alone our race has found a well- 
spring of life.” (p. 104) 
Dr. Buttrick’s book pleads that case 
well. 
GERALD E. KNOFF 


That All May Be One 
By James Edward Leslie Newbigin. New 


York 7, Association Press, 1952. 127 p.=j 


$1.50. 


This South India diary is, as the Bishop 
calls it, the story of an experiment in 
Christian Unity. The history of Christian- 
ity in India may have begun with St. 
Thomas, the apostle of the Lord, in the 
first century, or with another Thomas in 
the third century, for there were Chris- 
tians in India by 300 A.D. The Portuguese 
brought missionaries in 1500 and Protes- 
tant missions began in the early 1700s. 
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It is natural therefore that Christian Un- 
ity should be greatly desired in India and 
as a consequence the first union of Episco- 
pal and non-Episcopal churches has taken 
place there. One of the leaders in this 
movement was Mr. Newbigin and no one 
better than he can tell its story. But most 
of this charming little book tells of his 
firsthand contacts with the people in the 
villages. He visits them in their homes, 
schools and churches. He makes himself 
one with the poor and needy. The most 
striking chapter probably is that about the 
leather workers, who under the most se- 
vere temptation stood strong. and loyal to 
their Master. 

There is much good material in the 
book for mission meetings, sermons and 
prayer groups. It gives firsthand touch 
with the actual work being done by the 
missionaries and national Christian work- 
ers. Unfortunately there are some typo- 
graphical errors, as in the glossary where 
the word ghat is left out of the list though 
its definition is included and hence all the 
other definitions are opposite the wrong 
word. On page 25 the first and second 
lines are interchanged. On page 90 the 
chapter heading fifteen begins with an e 
instead of an f. Joun J. BANNINGA 


The Praises of Israel 
_ By John Paterson. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 256 p. 

A fresh treatment of the Psalms—that is 
scholarly and at the same time popular 
enough for lay use. 

Divided into three sections, the first 
part of the book gives the background and 
framework for understanding the psalter. 
Part two deals with Psalm types and inter- 
‘pretations as well as usage. Part three 
deals with both the great themes and 
religious concerns of the Psalms. 

Dr. Paterson brings the critical faculties 
of a theological professor into focus on his 
consideration of the individual Psalms. At 
the same. time he draws on his extensive 
knowledge of the use that both the Jew- 
ish and Christian traditions have put them 
to—as well as their influence on specific 
Christian leaders and ideas. 

The reader is fortunate to have one of 
the great religious treasures dealt with at 
the hands of a master craftsman who is 
not only inspired himself, but who inspires 
others to claim the treasure as their own. 

Rosert E. TINKER 


How to Help an Alcoholic 


By Clifford J. Earle. Philadelphia 7, 
The Westminster Press, 1952. 96 p. $1.50. 

Too often the Church has held itself 
aloof from the problem of alcoholism and 
has been content to let secular agencies 
deal with this grave problem. In this lit- 
tle book Mr. Earle points out the fact that 
the resources used in the treatment of 
alcoholism, even by such  semi-secular 
agencies as Alcoholics Anonymous, are es- 
sentially religious. 
_ The church can marshall the great re- 
ligious resources of faith, the worth of 
human life and the potentialities of each 
individual to help those afflicted with this 
problem. Specifically the church can do 


these things: (1) The minister should be 


ready. to extend pastoral service to addicts 
and their families; (2) The minister 
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should have firsthand acquaintance with 
the resources available in the community; 
(3) Officers of the Church should know 
something of these resources; (4) An ad- 
visory committee composed of a doctor, 
psychologist, A. A. member and others 
could be set up; (5) A meeting place 
should be provided for A. A. groups; (6) 
The people should know of the Church’s 
concern through sermons, etc.; (7) Com- 
munity services could be set up for the 


_care and rehabilitation of alcoholics. 


Donatp G. Cox 
On Proving God 

By Roger Hazelton. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1952. 186 p. $2.50. 

This most recent book by Roger Hazel- 
ton, Abbott Professor of Christian The- 
ology at Andover Newton Seminary, is a 
“conversation” addressed to doubters of 
the Christian faith. 


Dr. Hazelton contends that faith does 
not deny reasonable grounds for believing 
in God neither can reason produce God. 
Faith is prior to reason. Reason illumines 
faith. 

The cosmological and ontological argu- 
ments are presented in remarkably clear 
and understandable terms. The first is ad- 
dressed to those who doubt because of 
the discoveries of science. The second is 
addressed to those who have not made up 
their minds either for or against God. 

A third “conversation,” addressed to 
atheistic communists, is skillfully present- 
ed but is neither as cogent nor as clear 
as the other two. 

Throughout this book, Mr. Hazelton is 
concerned with those who believe reason 
unimportant or secondary in relation to 
faith. He makes this point with telling 
effect. In the discussion, however, reason 


A great book for a great need! 
HARPER’S New 


BIBLE DICTIONARY 


eee 


(Indexed 


$8.95) 


The first completely 
new, completely 
up-to-date Bible 


dictionary in 30 years! 


By MADELEINE S. 
and J. LANE MILLER 


co-authors of 
Encyclopedia of 
Bible Life 


Contains nearly 900 information-packed pages. 800,000 
words. Difficult names marked for pronunciation. 3,015 
articles on all subjects of Biblical significance. 424 photo- 
graphs. 107 specially prepared line drawings. 16 pages of 
Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. Printed on 
coated paper. Bound in library buckram. 

Size 644” x 914” 


This wonderful reference book will thrill every earnest Bible reader. 
It’s readable, it’s fascinating, it’s usable, it’s rewarding —a great 
book to own, and a perfect gift for most everyone! 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y, 
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INDUSTRY-SPONSORED 


FREE 
FILMS 


MEN’S 
GROUPS 


Fun! 16mm sound motion pictures add 
lively interest to your men’s church group 
get-togethers 


Factual! dramatizations of history, sports, 
economic progress, scientific achievement 
Free! You pay only transportation from 
the nearest of 27 regional film libraries 
Schedule These Pictures Now 
183 WHAT MAKES US TICK 

Color, 12 minutes 


The animated adventures of John Q. Pub- 
lic as he learns about common stocks and 
the activities of the New York Stock 
Exchange heighten this technicolor trip to 
the world’s largest market place. 


Courtesy: New York Stock Exchange 


198 DAY IN COURT 

Color, 30 minutes 
Are YOU guilty? Reviewing the cases of 
seven typical traffic law violators, this fine 
safety film challenges everyone who drives 
acar...and practically every American 
does. 


Courtesy: International Harvester Co., Inc. 


148 THIS IS LIFE Color, 25 minutes 


A colorful panorama of an important food 
industry, this picture shows the farms and 
the “folks” who provide life-giving meat 
products upon which the health of the 
nation depends. 


Courtesy: American Meat Institute 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, Inc., 
45. Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Organization 
Requested by 


Mailing Address 


City Zone State 
183 
PLAYDATE ALTERNATE DATE 
198 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
148 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


(1 Please send list of other free films 
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,PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


appears as something apart from faith 
and not one of the vital components of 
faith, 


The final chapter helps overcome this 
difficulty by showing the role of reason 
as an invitation to the doubter to faith in 


God. 
This is a book that will profit any 
Christian engaged in conversation with 


doubters and sceptics. It is highly recom- 
mended for its depth of insight as well 
as its clarity of thought and presentation. 

Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


Establishing the Converts 

By Arthur C. Archibald. Philadelphia, 
The Judson Press, 1952. 108 p. $2.00. 

Dr. Archibald, the Director of Evangel- 
ism and Stewardship for the Cleveland 
Baptist Convention, addresses this book, 
Establishing the Converts, to ministers and 
laymen who are concerned with integrat- 
ing converts fully into the life of the 


BISHOP DIBELIUS 


dares to believe ....Do You? 


uman 
Dibelius, 


You'll find new courage in the bold 
tarian faith of Friederich Karl Otto 


Bishop of Berlin, arch-enemy of fascism and 
communism; of Ralph Bunche, Hachiro Yuasa 
and the 14 other contemporary world citizens 


whose inspiring ‘‘profiles’?’ appear in, 


THEY DARE TO BELIEVE 
by ROBERT M. BARTLETT 
author of They Dared to Live 
Just published, $2.00 
our bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway * New York City 7 


church. The book is a companion volume 
to his earlier work, New Testament Evan- 
gelism. 

There is 4 great need for this type of 
book to give ministers and laymen prac- 
tical help in the integration of new mem- 
bers. Dr. Archibald has rendered a fine 
service in calling attention to the need 
for careful cultivation of converts so that 
they may become active churchmen. 

Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


This Is the Church 

Edited by Anders Nygren. Philadelphia, 
The Muhlenberg Press, 1952. 354 p. $4.75. 

The key importance of the Swedish uni-  ~ 
versities as centers of the theological in-— 
quify is™by now well-recognized in this 
country. The names of Anders Nygren and © 
Gustaf Aulen, scholars and bishops, are 
fully established among those in our coun- | | 
try who are theologically aware. Unless 
one is fortunate enough to be able to read 
the Swedish journals, which most of us are 
not, one is not likely to know the continu- 
ing and developing work of the less wide- 
ly known scholars. 

This book is the first of three’ signifi- 
cant symposia which evidently have ap- 
peared already in Sweden, all edited by 
Bishop Nygren of Lund. The present trans- 
lation by Carl C. Rasmussen, is of the vol- 


ume dealing with the nature of the | 


church. It is to be hoped that the other 
two, on the nature of the Word of. God 
and the evangelical view of the Sacrament, 
will be translated and published soon. 
The book has three sections, ‘The 
Church in the New Testament,” “The 
Church in History,” and “The Concept of 
the Church in Christian Doctrine,” each 
amply set forth. Here we become acquaint- 
ed with the thought of such men as Anton 
Fridrichsen, Nils Johansson, Hjalmar 
Lindroth, Ruben Josefson and others, 
fourteen in all. Although each writes sep- 
arately, there is wonderful coherence 
among these men, all of whom doubtless 
have shared in the methods of theological- 


historical inquiry for which the Swedish | 


scholars are famous. 


This volume is especially timely in view | 


of the greater concern with the doctrine 
of the church which is currently growing 
in America. It is possible that we may | 
meet many of these scholars firsthand | 
when the World Council of Churches con- 


QUARTERLY TEMPERANCE LESSON AIDS 
November 30, 1952 


Exposition of Temperance Sunday School Lesson (graded) 
75¢ per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 


Primary 


My Welcome Guest—50c per 100; 30c per 50... 


God’s Word—50c per 100; 30c per 50 _ 


Junior 


Songs for Boys and Girls—$8.00 per 100; $1. 00 per eodadae 


Horse Sense (playlet) (20 minutes, 8 children) 4 copies for 15c 
From a Looking Glass—25c per 100; 15c per 50 


Intermediate 


What Seest Thou?—50c per 100; 30c per 50... 2c 


Shall I Become a Smoker (booklet) _ 


Young People 
Adult 


I’m Hopping Mad—50c per 100; 30c | per 50. 
My Brother With Me—75c per 100; 40c per 50 __. . 
Wet Science Invades the Schools—by Ernest Gordon—$2.00 


($1.50 each for order of 10 or more copies). 
Helpful Materials for Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


NATIONAL WCTU PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Evanston, Illinois 


International Journal of Religious Education 


venes at Evanston. Here is a means for be- 
/coming acquainted with their thought 
about the church. Part two originally had 
chapters on matters referring to the church 
in Sweden, which have been omitted in 
| this translation. Possibly there was more 
need for our having those chapters than 
the publishers realized. Yet we are grateful 


direct bearing upon the history of re- 
ligion and a distinctive validity for mod- 
ern man...” (preface). In treating this 
theme Mr. Jurji gives us a marvelously 
comprehensive and integrated account of 
all non-Christian religions, both living and 
non-living, and that with specific refer- 
ence to Christianity and vice versa. 


INDUSTRY-SPONSORED 


for the bulk of the book as rendered here 
in impeccable linguistic style. 
Kenpic BRUBAKER CULLY 

The Christian Interpretation 
| of Religion 

By Edward J. Jurji. New York 11, The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 318 p. $4.50. 

“The central theme (of this book) is 
that the message of Christianity has a 


| | | New and Recent Publications 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 
IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


Hoxie N. Farrcuitp, Hunter College, Et Au 


Just published—a new and challenging collection of essays evaluating 
the religious issues, implications, and responsibilities involved in teaching 
the sciences and humanities. Outstanding educators analyze the rela- 
tionship between religion and higher education in every division of the 
liberal arts program. Reflects many religious viewpoints within a broad, 
: positive framework. Prepared under the direction of the Hazen Founda- 
tion. 460 pages. $4.50 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Edited by CuristiAn Gauss, Late Dean Emeritus of Princeton University 


This would be a marvelous resource for 
adult counselors of youth groups and adult 
leaders of adults in developing programs 
on the non-Christian religions. I recom- 
mend that every pastor and director of 
religious education look into this book 
with the idea of purchasing it as a basic 
reference work. 


FILMS 


GROUPS 


Entertaining — 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures related to auxiliary activities of your 
women’s church group 

Informative — up-to-the-minute knowledge 
about homemaking . . . foods and nutri- 
tion . . . family security 

Free — are yours for the asking; transpor- 
tation your only expense 


Schedule These Pictures Now 


208 BACKGROUND FOR HOME 
DECORATION Color, 22 minutes 


A discussion of color, design and style as 
the elements of room arrangement, and a 
demonstration of how to hang wallpaper 
yourself make this a program every 
woman will enjoy. 


ELMER G. MILLION 


Written by five leading figures in the field of education—under the 
auspices of the Hazen Foundation—this significant book discusses the 
place religion should hold in the college curriculum. Examines methods 
of teaching, subject matter for courses, teacher training, and the pos- 


Courtesy: The Wallpaper Institute 
150 THE CLEAN LOOK 
Color, 30 minutes 


Good grooming is essential to good health 
— this film tells why. It also discusses 
proper use of cosmetics, good posture and 
corrective exercises, care of the hair and 
scalp, and personal hairstyling. 


Courtesy: Armour and Company 
122 THE BIG KITCHEN 
Color, 25 minutes 


A travelogue through the many garden 
states of America, The Big Kitchen cre- 
ates a warmly human understanding of the 
inter-relation of people and places con- 


sibility of bringing religious instruction into publicly supported schools. 
$2.75 


‘HISTORY AND GOD 


Clues to His Purpose 
| ArtHur W. Mounx, Albion College 


| This engagingly written volume, drawing on the world’s leading thought 
| concerning the meaning of history, gives a clear exposition of the view- 
point which seems to the author most inclusive and true. Dr. Munk 
builds his thesis around seven clues which offer evidence in support of 
| the theistic approach to the significance of the “partly comic, partly 
$3.75 


tragic, but always meaningful human story.” 310 pages. 


| tributing to our processed food industry. 
Courtesy: H. J. Heinz Company 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. Inc., 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
Christian Concepts and the Book of Job 


Axsion Roy Kine, Cornell College 


Newly published, this revealing work offers a practical solution to the 
problem of evil based on philosophical ideas found in the Biblical ac- 
count of Job. Calling upon a lifetime of study, the author develops a 
full interpretation of the role of evil in the modern world and suggests 
the means of transcending it. A sound guide to spiritual values, par- 
ticularly suited to the times. 221 pages. 


THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN 
A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Principles 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


A new examination of the fundamental problems of ethics, in light of 
modern understanding of human nature and the history of moral ideas. 
In this brief, but systematic exposition, the author examines the de- 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. 
$3.50 Organization 


Requested by 


Mailing Address 
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cisive part that moral consciousness plays in man’s life, and points up q08 
the problem that lies at the root of both the religious controversy and Ee Oy RATE ACT ERNST EAT 
\ 2 the political conflict of our day. 278 pages. $3.75 150 
] : PLAYDATE ALT 
Order books direct from. . . eda ode 
122 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e¢ 15. 26th St., New York 10 Bas . 
lease send list of other free films 
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What's 


Happening? 


National Council Announces 
New Television Program 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Ronatp 
BRIDGES, executive director of the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., announces the release of 
a new series of television films called, 
“What’s Your Trouble?” Dr. Norman 
Vincent PEALE, pastor of New York 
City’s famous old Marble Collegiate 
Church, and his wife, television’s first 
religious husband-and-wife team, are fea- 
tured in the series of 15-minute films in 
friendly and informal discussions of how 
religious faith can help people deal with 
the problems that arise on: their jobs, in 
their marriage and family relations and 
in their personal lives. 

Dr. Peale says, “We all have troubles— 
but not all of us realize how effectively 
we can use the power of Christian faith 
to solve them.’ Their discussions are a 


blend of Biblical quotations, easy-going 
anecdotes to illustrate the points they 
make and suggestions of simple tech- 


niques for putting the Scripture passages 
to use in everyday situations. Typical of 
the program are suggestions like that of 
reading and reflecting on the 23rd Psalm 
to quiet the day’s tensions and anxieties. 

The film series was produced under 
the auspices of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission and is being distributed with 
the help of the interested ministers and 
laymen who are experienced in radio and 
TV and who act as contacts with local 
stations. 

Dr. Bridges explains that one aim of 
the series is to lead its viewers to talk 
over their troubles with their own minis- 
ters—or with some friendly minister in 
their community. 


Women Hold Regional 
Conferences 


NEW YORK, N. Y.=—‘During the 


month of October,’ reports Mrs. JAMEs, 


D. Wyker, president of the United 
Church Women of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
“seven regional conferences were held at 
which leaders of state and local councils 
of church women took up. questions~of 
their responsibility as citizens of their 
communities, their nation, and the world.” 
The theme for these conferences was 
‘Seeking Righteousness for the Nation.” 
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But in communities all over the United 
States councils of church women_have al- 
ready put into action their concern as 
Christian citizens. 


At each of these conferences, special 
regional problems were to be emphasized, 
but the general program plan included 
discussion of Christian missions and their 
relation to technical assistance programs; 
discrimination in housing and _ employ- 
ment; threats to freedom of speech and 
ideas in current loyalty investigations; and 
the importance of understanding and act- 
ing on current political issues. 


The women leaders of these confer- 
ences included representatives of twelve 
Protestant denominations. 


Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod Launches T-V Series 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—‘“A new chapter in 
modern missionary history.”—This is the 
way ME tviIn F. ScHuaxke, of the Missouri 
Synod Lutheran Church, characterizes his 
church’s new 26 episode T-V series, “This 
Is The Life.’ This dramatic program 
series, which first hit the air during the 
week of October 5, 1952, is built around 
the every day experiences of a typical 
Christian family. 

The truths of the Christian Gospel are 
exemplified in the lives of Grampa Fisher, 
his 50-year-old son and daughter-in-law, 
Carl and Anna, and their three children. 
In each of the 26 episodes of the first 
year’s series one or more of the Fishers 
will be involved in a dramatic situation, 
the solution of which will call for the ap- 
plication of a particular Christian truth. 


“Our primary target audience in this 
venture,” says the Rev. H. W. Gockel of 
the Synod’s Board of Home Missions, 
“are the millions of Americans who have 
not been brought to faith in Christ. We 
have therefore done our best to present 
the Christian life as winsomely as possible 
and to interpret its basic truths in terms 
which are understandable to the average 
unchurched family sitting in its living 
TOON ve : 

“This Is The Life” is a*series of 26 
thirty-minute . films, professionally pro- 
duced’ in Hollywood by Family Films. 
The entire cost of the project, both 
production and distribution, is being borne 
by The Lutheran Church—Missouri Sy- 
nod. ; ; 

After viewing the first seven episodes 
of the series, the Broadcasting and Film 


Commission of the NCC offered to assist 
in securing time for the airing of the 
program on a maximum number of the 
nation’s 107 television stations. The Tele- 
vision Board of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod has accepted this offer. 


Wanted! Pioneers 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Department of 
Weekday Religious Education is seeking 
to locate persons who might well be con- - 
sidered pioneers in the field of weekday 
religious education. There is to be a 
special recognition given these people at 
the annual dinner meeting of the asso- 
ciated section in Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
February. 11. 

Any person who has served at least 25 
years as a teacher, administrator, or super- 
visor of weekday work would be con- 
sidered a true pioneer. The department 
states that these years would not have to 
be consecutive, but rather cumulative. 

Write Miss Lois. McClure, Depart- 
ment of Weekday Religious Education, 79 
East Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois if you 
have people to suggest for this special 
recognition. 


New Council Home 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—The St. Paul Coun- 
cil of Churches on September 1 began 
operations in its new home at 785 Day- 
ton Avenue, St. Paul. The building is 
being called, “Council House.” 

An Open House held Sunday after- 
noon, October 5, gave the Board of Di- 
rectors and Officers of the Council a 
chance to visit their new headquarters. 

Rev. J. T. Morrow is executive of 
the St. Paul Council. 


From Area to National Post 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—On September 
1 James L. BatuincEr, ‘formerly Rocky 
Mountain area director of Christian edu- 


cation for the Disciples of Christ, began | 


his work as associate national director of 
youth work in the department of re- 
ligious education of the United Christian 
Missionary Society. He is in charge of 
the field outreach of the youth program, 
with emphasis on intermediate work. Mr. 
Ballinger will also work with state and 
area directors of religious education. He 
has served several Disciple pastorates in 
Oregon, Oklahoma and Washington before 
coming to his new. position. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


| Addition of New 
Department to 


Philadelphia Council 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A Department 
| of Research and Church Planning has 
been added to the Philadelphia Council 
of Churches due to the rapid growth of 
_ the five-county metropolitan area and the 
| increasing shifting of population. This 
new department is eventually to replace 
the present committee on Protestant Stra- 
tegy. Mr. Joun Hatxo, former director 
of the Department of Research and 
Church Planning of the Washington (D. 
C.) Federation of Churches, has assumed 
duties as the director of this new depart- 
ment. The staff of the department will be 
able to supply facts essential to the wise 
planning of church locations and adjust- 
ments in the area. 


ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections of sim- 
ple materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
10E CONCEIVED BY 


Aen 


STEEL BULLETINS. 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


today 


evangelical appeal. 
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Appointments 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Rev. THEODORE 
Conxtin, for the last six years pastor of 
the Cooperstown Baptist Church, has been 
appointed Associate General Secretary of 
the New York State Council of Churches. 
Mr. Conklin has been acting editor of the 
New York State Council Reporter and ac- 
tive in various phases of State Council 
work for many years. He assumes his new 
duties on September 1. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—The Board 
of Managers of the American Baptist 
Home Missions Society recently named 
Dr. THERON CHASTAIN, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Phoenix, Ariz., 
as Associate Executive Secretary. He will 
become Executive Secretary of the Society 
on April 30, 1953, when Dr. G. Pitt 
Beers retires after 1814 years of leader- 
ship. Dr. Chastain received an AB Degree 
from the College of the Pacific, a ThM 
and PhD Degree from Southern Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. For several years Dr. 
Chastain was Director of Religious Edu- 
cation for the Northern California Baptist 
Convention and active in the work of the 
Northern California Council of Churches. 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. JR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Join the thousands who will 
use this book on January 4th 


and every week in 1953! 


The SNOWDEN-DOUGLASS 
Sunday School Lessons 1953 


by Earl L. Douglass 


A favorite among Sunday School teachers for more than a 
quarter of a century, this indispensable, Bible-centered com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School Lessons’ has 
been constantly improved to help teachers 


show how the Bible teachings can be applied to life 
——plan the lessons mice erully and explain them in vivid, 
easy-to-understand language 


make class discussions more stimulating, emphasizing the 


$2.95 


At your bookstore 
_ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue., New York 1, N. Y. 
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 ORDERNOW! 


Dramatic 
Christmas 
Films 


A true Christmas spirit in daily 
Christian family living. 


black & 
$12.00 daily rental (during December). 


Gerth of the Savior 


16mm sound, 30 minutes, white. 


tT a 


———_._1 


From the Living Bible series. The Bible 
story of the first Christmas. 

16mm sound, 15 minutes. Color—$12.00 soils 
rental (December). Black & white—$7.5 
daily rental (December). 

Ask for free illustrated catalogs with full 
descriptions of all 23 modern-day stories and 
13 Living Bible films at your film library or 
denominational publishing house. Also ask 
about attractive Series Rental Sav- 
ings Plan. 


Bonlly Mr 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 


mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
t—Outstanding for Adults 


Captain Pirate (Col.) Louis Hayward, 
Patricia Medina. Melodrama set in 18th 
century West Indies, based on Sabatini 
novel, “Captain Blood Returns.’ Falsely 
accused of pirating a rich cargo, one-time 
pirate now a respectable physician rounds 
up motley crew, in dashing exploits clears 
his name and that of Spanish princess 
who aids him... Daring feats of sea- 
manship and sudden assault—all techni- 
colored—in an action-filled romantic ad- 
venture, incredible but probably harmless. 


Carrie (Par.) Eddie Albert, Jennifer 
Jones, Laurence Olivier. Drama derived 
from Theodore Dreiser novel portrays dis- 
integration of middle aged business man 
after he becomes infatuated with young 
girl, forsakes his high estate and previous 
standards for her, suffers eventual deg- 
radation. . . . Handsomely set, persuasive- 
ly performed, film has been made more a 
story of “deathless love” than the com- 
ment on society which the novel essayed, 
the heroine innocent and loving rather 
than ambitious and self-centered. 


+Cry, the Beloved Country (London 
Films; released in U.S. by Lopert) 
Charles Carson, Canada Lee, Sidney Poi- 
tier. Drama from Alan Paton’s novel. 
Against the background of the suffering 
and racial tension that is South Africa 
today, film explores the tortuous path by 
which spiritual renewal and understand- 
ing are achieved by two elderly men—one 
white, one black—through a mutually 
tragic personal experience. . . . Truly re- 
ligious, deeply moving film preserves the 
poetic beauty, the spiritual power of the 
novel, is performed by sensitive cast with 
simple sincerity and compassion, states its 
case for human dignity and forbearance 
without resorting to exaggeration or melo- 


drama. M,Y 


Don’t Bother to Knock (Fox) Marilyn 
Monroe, Richard Widmark. Melodrama. 
As young woman tottering on verge of re- 
lapse into mental illness spends an evening 
in a hotel room as baby sitter, audience 
waits tensely for homicidal] act she seems 
fated to commit. . . Expertly directed, as 
the harrowing suspense onlookers experi- 
ence testifies. 


Dreamboat (Fox) Ginger Rogers, Clif- 
ton Webb. Comedy. When television re- 
vives ancient movies that reveal him to 
have been a gesticulating, romantic hero 
of silent films, dignified college professor 
starts legal action to prevent invasion of 
his privacy. . . . Bright, sardonic comedy 
—up to a point. Then the idea wears thin 
and film ends up in slapstick as im- 
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Films 


provised as the content of the old films 
it aims to satirize. Perpetuates typical Hol- 
lywood idea of educators as stuffy, re- 
pressed, incompetent. ¢ 


Encore (British) Roland Culver, Nigel 
Patrick, Glynis Johns, Kay Walsh. Drama. 
Three short stories by Somerset Maugham 
—‘The Ant and the Grasshopper,” ‘“Win- 
ter Cruise” and “Gigolo and Gigolette”— 
each with its own technical staff and cast. 

While less pointed and memorable 
than the two previous films made on the 
same pattern from Maugham stories— 
“Quartet” and “Trio’—this film’s three 
parts are deft in characterization and exe- 
cution, share emphasis on ironic situation, 
biting comment on social scene. M,Y 


}+Les Miserables (Fox) Robert Newton, 
Debra Paget, Michael Rennie. Drama. 
Latest screen version of the famous Victor 
Hugo novel about former galley slave 
whose efforts to carve a worthy life are 
repeatedly frustrated by the relentless pur- 
suit engaged in by one dedicated, inhu- 
mane police officer. . . A straightforward, 
workmanlike re-creation of the novel’s 
main action, convincingly staged. It re- 
frains, however, from going very deeply 
into motives and characterization, so that 
while it is absorbing as action drama it is 
not particularly moving. M,Y 


The Merry Widow (MGM) Richard 
Haydn, Fernando Lamas, Una Merkel, 
Lana Turner. Musical from Franz Lehar 
operetta about wealthy widow who passes 
her identity along to elderly secretary in 
order to confound dashing count who has 
been assigned to court her so his tiny, im- 
poverished Balkan fatherland may profit 
from her millions. . . Unbelievably elab- 
orate and glamorous settings and costumes 
make for a beautiful spectacle—but some- 
what stilted performances and direction 
rule out the comic lightness, the spon- 
taneity such an excursion into make-be- 
lieve requires. M,Y 


The Quiet Man (Rep.) Barry Fitzger- 
ald, Victor McLaglan, Maureen O’Hara, 
John Wayne. Comedy. Seeking to erase 
memory of fatal mishap he wrought in the 
ring, former prizefighter returns to his 
native Irish village to be caught up in 
confusing customs which threaten his 
peaceful resolves, render difficult his 
courtship of the beautiful sister of bel- 
ligerent neighboring squire. . . . Made for 
the most part in Ireland, technicolored 
film offers beautiful scenic background, 
witty dialogue, charming local color, mul- 
tiplied brawling, drinking and romantic 
sparring. Rollicking comedy manages to 
avoid oversentimentality in spite of its 
romanticized look at the Ireland of song 
and poetry. Visually rewarding. M,Y 


*The Story of Will Rogers (Warners) 
James Gleason, Carl Benton Reid, Will 
Rogers, Jr., Jane Wyman. Drama based 
on story of famous cowboy-humorist’s 
adult life, as related by his wife in Satur- 
day Evening Post story, “Uncle Clem’s 
Boy.” . . . Unassuming though technicol- 
ored, this is an effective portrait, adula- 
tory, somewhat superficial but nostalgic 
and entertaining. M,Y,C 


Sudden Fear (RKO) Joan Crawford, 
Gloria Grahame, Jack Palance. Melo- 
drama, Wealthy woman playwright dis- 
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covers that her adored and over-indulged 
husband is planning her “accidental” 
death so he can inherit her fortune, stages _ 
an ingenious counterattack. . . . Sumptu- | 
ously set, employing actual San Francisco 
backgrounds for its outdoor action, soap- | 
opera type tale is performed in the over: | 
wrought style its suppositions require, 
spins a net of harrowing, if contrived, sus- 
pense. 


What Price Glory (Fox) James Cagney, 
Corinne Calvet, Dan Dailey, Comedy adds 
slapstick, technicolor and songs to famous 
World War I play about brawling of 
Capt. Flagg and Sgt. Quirk of the ma- 
rines, their drinking bouts, their rivalry 
for the attentions of the French village | 
beauty. . . Emphasis is so much on rowdy 
comedy that the insertion of battle scenes | 
seems as artificial as the characterizations, — 
strangely out of place. More song and | 
dance routine than debunking of heroics. } 

M,Y 


Where’s Charley? (War.) Ray Bolger, | 
Mary Germaine, Robert Shackleton, Allyn } 
McLerie. Comedy, “Charley's Aunt,” | 
time-tested Victorian farce about under- | 
graduate capers at Oxford, embellished 
with song and dance, presented by virtu- | 
ally the same cast which made this version | 
a stage success a few years ago. In tech- | 
nicolor, with actual English backgrounds. | 
. . . Situations seem strained, artificial in | 
1952, but they are presented spiritedly for | 
a gay and tuneful, if obvious, production, | 
M,Y,C | 


The World in His Arms (Univ.) Ann |} 
Blyth, John McIntire, Gregory Peck, An- 
thony Quinn. Melodrama. How the dash- | 
ing, heedless New England captain of a 
sailing vessel in 1850 bearded the Rus- | 
sians in their Alaskan dens to raid their 
seal harvest, rescue the beautiful countess. | 
from a hated marriage contracted to save | 
him and his crew from the gallows. . 
As fantastic as a cartoon adventure strip | 
—and as unconvincing. Lots of ribald | 
roistering about, and a bit of exciting } 
sailing footage. 
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The Young and the Damned (Mexican) | 
Drama made in documentary form, using | 
mainly amateur performers, presents a few | 


.days in lives of group of juvenile delin- | 


quents in Mexico City slums, at the end | 
of which the tragedy inevitable from the | 
start takes over... . A brutal, shocking | 
picture of evil that does not stoop to com- | 
promise to gain appeal. Its method and 
natural settings are vividly effective in 
producing revulsion at the events pre- | 
sented, sympathy for the perpetrators as 
victims of a way of life that could not but 
degrade. M.Y | 
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ead the story, behind the Revised 
ndard Version of the Bible _ 
1d how it can change your life. 


our pie eauisiblc, most likely, is the King 
es Version . . . written 341 years ago, 
and filled with expressions that are confus- 
i ng today. Too often, therefore, it may lie in 
( home respected, but neglected. 


, so clear and powerful you will turn 
Cae +++ yetan authorized Bible, 


ve te new light on the 
long-forgotten cave near the 


_Atilast, a new authorized version 

ss more accurate and easier 

to read—that preserves the 
timeless beauty of the heloved 
King James translation 


Yow you. can own a Bible in living lan-_ 


(ELSON & SONS 


on the Isaiah Scroll—a nearly complete text 
dating from about the time of Christ.) We 
now know that the King James Version is 
at times erroneous and misleading. 

The Revised Standard Version is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts— 
some earlier than any previously known. 


An Exciting 
New Experience 


If you have too seldom opened your Bible 
because the way it is written makes it hard 
to understand, the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion can bring an exciting new experience. 

Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll find 
you pick it up twice as often. Its clear, simple 
language makes Bible-reading a rewarding 
pleasure your whole family will want to 
share. And as it strengthens your under- 
standing of God’s Word, it will bring re- 
newed inspiration to you and to those you 
love. Indeed, this new Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible can literally change 
your life, bring you greater peace of mind. 


Revised Standard Version 


Let no one seek his own good, but 
the good of his neighbor. 


I rise before dawn and cry for help; 
J hope in thy words. 


Authorized by the 
National Council 
of the Churches 
of Christ 

in the U.S.A. 


WHY RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS PREFER 
THE RSV 


“For everyone seeking peace of mind, 
victory over fear, and a solution of per- 
sonal and social problems, this version 
will be of great practical help.” 
—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


“In the light of new knowledge... . clari- 
fies the eternal message of the Word of 
God in modern language.” 

—Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. 


“The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible is now in a real sense the 
authorized translation for our Protes- 
tant churches. It combines dignity and 
elevation of style with scrupulous ac- 
curacy ... Clear, understandable, true 
to the original text. Every Christian 
should possess this translation.” 
—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Even the way it’s printed makes the 
Revised Standard Version easier to 
read! The large legible type has plenty 
of white space between the lines. 
Chapter numbers are large, for con- 
venient reference; verse numbers are 
small and light, so they do not in- 
terrupt the flow of reading. Punctua- 
tion is modern, logical. Poetry is print- 
ed in verse form—as poetry should be. 


Choose from three handsome edi- 
tions . . . Rich maroon buckram 
stamped in 23-karat gold, $6.00. 


Magnificent black genuine leather 
stamped in 23-karat gold, with red 
under gold edges and ribbon marker; 
individually boxed, $10.00. 


Two-volume Old Testament in rich 
blue cloth, $5.00 the set. One-volume 
New Testament to match, $2.50. 


GET YOUR FIRST EDITION 


Significant New and Recent Books . . « = « 


A LAMP UNTO MY FEET 


Guidance for Every Day 
Wallace Fridy 


—<<—. 


Here is common-sense counsel on daily 
Christian living—forty realistic, inspiring 
devotions that speak your language, deal 
with your problems, and point to your 
possibilities, A wise and friendly little 
book, rich in unforgettable real-life illustrations—and 
richly rewarding for personal or group use. 

Some of the Themes: Falling in Love With Life—Lift 
Up Your Heads—Invaluable in Small Parts—Possessions 
Worthy to Be Shared. $1.25 
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MAKING PRAYER REAL 
Lynn J. Radcliffe 


Practical ,help for all Christians who 
yearn for closer communion with God. 
MAKING PRAYER REAL explores and 
illuminates the rich treasury of devotional 
literature which has come down through 
the ages, outlines the discipline necessary 
for any real life of prayer, and traces 
the trail from the simplest methods of 
praying to prayer's very highest achieve- 
ment, “the Transforming Union with 


God.” $3 


SELECTED STORIES 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Alice I. Hazeltine, Compiler 


A widely known librarian and antholo- 

gist, Miss Hazeltine has selected these 26 

* stories from her thorough knowledge and 

| exacting standards in the field of litera- 

ture for youth. Here are tales of ad- 

venture and heroism, ranch life, animals, 

famous men—by Robert P. Tristram 

Coffin, Rebecca Caudill, Dostoevski, Vir- 

ginia Haviland, and others. For teen-agers and their 
leaders—a book of absorbing interest, wide usefulness, 
and lasting value. ILLUSTRATED. $3 


GREAT HUMANISTS 
Lynn Harold Hough 


Exploring their minds as well as the 
incidents in their lives, Dr. Hough de- 
scribes Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, Irving 
Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More, and de- 
tails their individual and collective con- 
tributions to humanistic philosophy. Re- 
jecting the often accepted definition of 
humanism as a “religion without God,” 
the author maintains that true humanism 
is always Christian. “The profoundest study of man 
leads on to a belief in God. And in this sense humanism 
in its most profound and perceptive forms is inevitably 
the handmaid of religion.” $3.50 
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This deeply perceptive and thoug 
voking book clearly demonstr 
Christian’ faith has nothing to fro 
biblical scholarship—that actually the 
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ever-growing knowledge of the Bible opens up new 
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YOUR HOME 
CAN BE CHRISTIAN 


Donald M. Maynard 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


A wise, warmhearted, and delightfully 
eR guide for parents who want to 
uild homes that are Christian in spirit 
and practice. Dr. Maynard believes that 
having a truly Christian home calls not 
only for the usual religious practices of 
family worship and church attendance 
but also requires a respect for the per- a 
sonalities of all members that helps them develo 
mental and emotional habits. 


CHURCH WORK 
INTHE CITY 
Frederick A. Shipp y 4 


This book explores the seven 
lems of Protestant church w 
and provides tested pri 
niques for solving - hem: é 
church council leaders, an 
tional leaders will find it cha’ 
luminating, and immediately u 
seminary students, pastors in rapidly develc 
areas—all who anticipate participation in 
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THE UPWARD CALL — 
A Daily Devotional Study for Youth 


Henry David Gray 


Twelve weeks of daily devotions. Each § 
' weekly group consists of a reading from § 
Philippians (the same passage to be used 
for a full week) and, for every day, a 
correlated New Testament reading, a 
brief meditation, and a closing free verse 
prayer. In THE UPWARD CALL, young people 
where will discover that Paul is speaking to them 
as to the Christians of ancient Philippi. __ 


* 


